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NCE again the Thanksgiving season ison us, and 
now as perhaps never before our Southern 
farmers need to be reminded again of the Mas- 

ter’s Parable of the Rich Farmer—a selfish and cov- 
etous farmer who with his over- \ 
flowing barns and abounding pros- 
perity forgot the finer things for 
which humanity was created. We 
must indeed practice thrift, pru- 
dence and economy, but not at the 
expense of the things 

which dignify and 

ennoble men and 

women—the devel- - 

opment of knowledge 














TWO THOUGHTS FOR THANKSGIVING TIME 


liberal community subscription—to get more money for the use of the local school? 

Then there is the church. Has the pastor's salary been raised? How can you better 
invest money than by so using it as to attract men of talent and training as leaders of the 
spiritual life of the community? 

And how about the equipment of church and school? Are there worthy buildings, 
properly painted, school and Sunday school libraries, and beautiful pictures on the 
schoolroom wall? 

Then let us also look about us to help the needy, not merely with food and raiment, 
but with other things also. In many a family boys and girls. are suffering as much for 
lack of good books and papers as others suffer for lack of food and.clothes. 

This is our first Thanksgiving thought—that we should use unselfishly whatever bless- 

ings a Heavenly Father has given us. 

And our second thought is that we should 
be thankful not merely for material prosper- 
ity but for the simple joys: of life worth 
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VISIONS OF THANSKGIVING TIME 





and virtue and the appreciation of beauty in all its forms. 


readers that the very prosperity we are enjoying may temporarily 





injure public schools in many districts 
unless.some remedy is found. — In thous- 
ands of communities neither school tax 
rates nor: property assessments have been 


devotion . to ‘the right that will never 


necessarily higher salaries if teachers of Plowing: Its Relation to Soil Fertility . . . scribed in John Richard-Green’s saying: 
equal skill-are employed, it is impossible Let No Plant Foods Waste ‘“‘What seems. to me to grow: fairer 


to get as good teachersand as long a term. 
The very prosperity that should enable us 


Thank God for Work and Educate for Work 


as life-goes by is the love.and: peace 
and tenderness’ of it: not its wit and 


to give our children twice as good school Unfair to Blame the Farmer for High-priced cleverness and\grandeur of knowl- 
advantages as before may prove detri- Farm Products .....-. ++ - 12 edge, grand as knowledge is, but just 


mental rather than beneficial unless we | A Variety of Comment ..: ... . 


the laughter of little children and the 


bestir ourselves. Why not use the Thanks- | Remember the Community in Your Will . . friendship of friends and the cozy 
giving season to work out some plan— What Does Your Country Ask of You? . : talk by the fireside and the sight of 





an added special school tax or a genuinely 





flowers and the sound of music.”’ 











| more than money, and found more often in country than in town; *‘a || 

In the matter of promoting knowledge, we must again warn our | quiet home; vines of our own planting;.a few: books full of the inspira- | 
| tion of genius; a few friends worthy of being loved, and able to Jove || 

us in return;‘a hundred innocent pleas- || 
DON’T FAIL TO READ— e | ures that bring no pain ‘or sorrow;-a |} 

Some Good Pot Plants for Fall and Winter 


increased since the present era of high Some Terracing Questions Answered . . . bigotry, full of trust and hope and love.” || 
prices began, and the result is that with | Curing Meaton the Farm ..... . No man need be rich or famous or pow- |! 
only the same tax money as before, and | Southern Little Gardens in. December .. . erful in order to find the happiness de- || 


swerve; a-simple religion, empty of all i 
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Salient Features of 
The Reo Six 


50 HORSE POWER, Six cylin- 
der motor cast in threes. 

REO DESIGNED, Reo made— 
as are also all other units in- 
cluding body and top. 

126 INCH Wheel Base. 

CANTILEVER rear springs— 
Semi-elliptic front springs. 

FULL FLOATING rear axle. 

TIMKEN BEARINGS throughe- 
out. 

NOISELESS spiral-bevel driv- 
ing gears. 

REO ONE-ROD centre control. 
HYATT QUIET bearings in 
transmission—at all points. 

MULTIPLE Dry-disc clutch. 

BOTH BRAKES operated by 
foot levers and provided with 
ratchet locks. Extra large and 
both operating on rear hubs. 
No hand brake. 

CLUTCH AND SERVICE 
brake are interconnected. 

TWO UNIVERSAL Joints in 
drive shaft. 

TORQUE SHAFT relieves 
driving mechanism of road 
stresses. 

SUB FRAME carries motor and 
transmission. 

EXTRA LARGE—and round— 
spokes in wheels. 

OVER-SIZE TIRES—34 in. x 
4¥ in. 


HANA 


ONE PIECE drop forged front 
axle. 


PERFECT LUBRICATION 
system at every moving point. 

REO RADIATOR—Reo designe 
ed, Reo made. 


REO-REMY Electric Starting, 








Lighting and Ignition system. 

REO STEERING GEAR—ex- 
clusively Reo. No back-lash 
—self adjusting for wear. 
Positive. 

MOTOR BEARINGS—even 
main crank-shaft bearings— 
adjustable from the outside. 

$0 PER CENT OVERSIZE in 
all vital parts —crank-shaft, 
axles, driving shafts, gears, 
frame, wheels, tires. 








PRICE IS F. O. B. LANSING AND 
THE SPECIAL FEDERAL TAX 
MUST BE ADDED. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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But The Final Answer 
Is—Upkeep 


IT’S ALL RIGHT to exploit the 
speed possibilities of a car. . 


IT’S PERMISSIBLE to extol its 
wonderful “pick-up” and acceler- 
ation. 

IT’S PERFECTLY PROPER to 
prove by any kind of stunt you 
choose that it will climb a hill, 
though nobody doubted its ability 
in any one of these directions. 


DEMONSTRATIONS of power and 
of prowess; feats of endurance; 
and spectacular performances of a 
momentary nature are legitimate. 


BUT AFTER ALL what do such 
freak tests prove as to the actual 
staying qualities of the car? 


AND ABOVE ALL, what do they 
prove on the very subject in 
which you are most interested — 
cost of upkeep over a long period 
of years? 


WE COULD AN’ IF WE would, 
write a volume—yes a library— 
on the subject of performance of 
this Reo Six in all phases of auto- 
mobile activity. 

WE COULD TELL YOU, not of 
one, but of scores of Reo Sixes 
that have crossed the continent, 
with all the feats of mountain 
climbing, and trail following as 
well as of speed and mud plug- 
ging that trip entails, 

BUT WE DON’T consider that 
important. Toa Reo it is about 
as difficult as is your daily journey 
to the barn. 


WHAT WOULD IT PROVE? 
Nothing. 


BUT WHEN OWNERS say that 
this Reo Six costs less, year in 
and year out, for upkeep—repairs 
and replacements as well as gaso- 
line and oil and tires—than any 
other six of equal size and power 
with which they have had exper- 
ience—that does prove something. 


IT SHOULD INDICATE to you 
that a Six so built must be capa- 
ble of any feat or test that any 
sane owner would ever call upon 
his car to perform. 


AND THAT IS THE FACT—ask 
any Reo Six owner. 


YOUR ORDER should be placed at 
once if you would secure a Reo 
Six of present quality and at the 
present price. 


JANUARY FIRST there will be a 
substantial increase in price of 
this Reo Six—increased cost of 
materials and of manufacture ren- 
der it impossible longer to make 
this car at this price. 


SO ONLY ORDERS for delivery 
prior to and including December 
31st will be filled at the present 
price. 

SEE YOUR REO dealer at once, 
Place your order and obtain what 


is veritably a gold dollar for ninety 
cents. 


Reo Motor Car Company 


Lansing, Michigan 
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‘Timely Farm Suggestions 





By TAIT BUTLER 














Feeding Value of Shredded Corn 
Stalks 


‘“ HEN the blades and tops are cut 
from the corn and six weeks 
later the ears removed, what is the 
feeding value of the remainder of the 
stalks if put through a machine that 
cuts short and shreds the pieces?” 

If we estimate that of the entire 
stover, leaves, stalks and shucks, 106 
per cent of. the weight is in the 
shucks, 30 per cent in the leaves and 
10 per cent in the tops it is not diffi- 
cult to compute the digestible. nu- 
trients in 100 pounds of the stalks be- 
low the tops, with leaves and shucks 
removed; for we have data showing 
the digestibility of corn blades, corn 
tops, corn shucks separately and also 
of the stover as a whole. On this ba- 
sis the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of corn stalks below the tops, 
with the leaves and ears removed, are 
as follows: 


Digestible protein ......cceeeeeeees 1.64 Ibs. 
Digestible carbohydrates .......... 52.98 lbs 
DUBOStIBIG TAU ccc cede tc cesses 1.06 lbs 


This shows a feed of low value, but 
this is not all. The feed will not be 
highly palatable, that is, the stock 
will not eat it well and unless there is 
something done to increase its palat- 
ability there will be a considerable 
portion that the livestock will not 
eat. The extent of this waste is apt 
to be sufficient to materially lessen 
the theoretical value of the feed. If, 
however, this feed is slightly mois- 
tened and some concentrate, like cot- 
tonseed meal, fed with it a larger por- 
tion will be eaten. 

Cattle, particularly, can use a con- 
siderable amount of such a dry, low- 
grade roughage, but it should not 
constitute all the roughage for any 
animal and it will be found of little 
value for the feeding of horses or 
young growing cattle unless from 
one-half to three-fourths of their 
roughage is some legume hay or sil- 
age. Prepared in the manner stated, 
these corn stalks may likely prove of 
about the same value as the straws of 
oats and wheat and of cottonseed 
hulls. Cottonseed hulls are not quite 
as nutritious, but they are more palat- 
able and mix better with cottonseed 
meal, unless something is done to 
make the corn stalks more palatable 
or the straws are cut and treated in 
like manner to increase their palata- 
bility. 

When cattle are receiving silage or 
a fair allowance of legume hay a 
small amount of such low-grade 
roughage will be found beneficial, but 
at best the feeding value of it is low. 


Farm Bookkeeping Problems 


READER asks if in farm book- 

keeping he should 
leguminous crops to ‘permanent im- 
provement’ and credit what seeds and 
hay are taken off.” 

When any crop is plowed under, 
having been grown for that purpose, 
there might be some slight founda- 
tion for charging the cost of produc- 
ing the crop to “permanent improve- 
ment,” but even then, we think such a 
practice erroneous. When the crop 
is harvested and fed or sold there is 
little more reason why it should be 
charged to “permanent improvement” 
than that all crops should be charged 
that way. 

Maintaining soil fertility is purely 
an item of “expense,” as repairing an 
implement or a fence is an item of 
expense. If it were possible to accur- 
ately separate the cost of maintaining 
soil fertility from the cost of increas- 
ing soil fertility, which it is not, then 





“charge all- 


it would be correct to credit the le- 
gume crops with the value of any 
increase in fertility which they 
brought about. 

If an account is to be kept for each 
individual crop, of course, the value 
of any increase of fertility by a legume 
crop should be credited to it; but 
bookkeeping to be of any value must 
be accurate, and we know of no way 
of determining how much of such a 
crop should be charged to maintain- 
ing soil fertility and how much to in- 
creasing it. 

It seems to us the best plan is to 
charge the expense of growing all 
leguminous crops to “expense” and 
credit that which is fed or sold, tak- 
ing care of any increase in the fertil- 
ity of the soil by a higher valuation 
of the land in invoicing the property, 
any such increase in the value of the 
land, due to increased fertility, being 
accounted as profit and added to sur- 
plus or investment. 


This same inquirer asks if barnyard 
or livestock “manures should be 
charged to fertilizers or to perma- 
nent improvements.” 


There cannot be a true fertilizer ac- 
count, for the increased production 
caused by the fertilizer cannot be 
definitely determined and _ conse- 
quently we think the commercial fer- 
tilizers should be charged as expense, 
against the crop to which applied, if 
an account is kept with each crop 
or to the general expenses of the 
farm if an account is not kept for 
each crop. Stable manures should 
also be charged as expense, but all 
of the value or cost of the livestock 
manures applied should not be charg- 
ed against the first year’s crop. Ht is 
also true that there will be some res- 
idual effect from the commercial fer- 
tilizers used carried over to the suc- 
ceeding crop or crops when large ap- 


plications are made, but as most of 


the value from commercial fertilizers 
is ohtained the first year, it is custo- 
mary to charge the full cost to the 
first year’s crop or crops. With sta- 
ble manure the case is different, as it 
is well known that its fertilizing ele- 
ments are not so readily available 
and its beneficial effects. are contin- 
ued for four or five years or more. 
The barnyard manure might be 
charged to the farm in a general ac- 
count and then charge enough higher 
rental to cover the estimated value of 
the manure and the cost of hauling it 
out and putting on the land. But we 
do not believe this the best plan and 
would charge it to the crops as ex- 
pense. Of course, this expense should 
cover value of manure and cost of ap- 
plying it to the land. But as stated, 
all this expense should not be charg- 
ed to the first crop. It has been sug- 
gested that 40 per cent be charged to 
the crop the first year, 30 per cent the 
second year, 20. per cent the third 
year and 10 per cent the fourth. 
When large applications are made to 
clay or clay loam soils in climates 
with moderate rainfall and low win- 
ter temperatures, this is probably as 
fair a division as can be made, but in 
the South, with our heavier rainfall 
and much warmer climate and espec- 
ially on the lighter types of sandy soils, 
we think probably a larger per cent of 
the value or cost of the livestock ma- 
nures should be charged to the first 
year. Of course, the condition and 
character of the manure and the crop 
as well as the soil and climate will 
all have more or less effect on the 
rapidity with which the stable ma- 
nure will become available for feed- 
ing the crops, but we suggest the fol- 
lowing as probably a fair general 


method of charging the manure to 
the crops: 45 per cent the first year, 
30 per cent the second year, 15 per 
cent the third year and 10 per cent 
the fourth. Perhaps, when small ap- 
plications are made to the light soils 
of the South, a better plan would be 
to charge 50 per cent to the crop of 
the first year, 30 per cent the second 
year and 20 per cent the third year. 


Tankage, Peanuts and Cottonseed 
Meal Compared as Feeds 


READER asks: “What are the 
relative values as hog feed of 
tankage, 60 per cent protein, at $100 a 
ton; Peanuts at $1 per bushel and 
cottonseed meal, 8 per cent ammonia, 
at $2.50 a hundred pounds?” 
Bringing these statements to the 
same basis for comparison, let us 
state them as follows: 
Tankage, 60 per cent protein..... at $5.00 per 100 hs. 
Peanuts, 20.4 per cent protein...at 8.83% per 100 Ibs. 
Cottonseed meal, 41.25 per cent 
DEOCOIM csc ccccccscvcccvtesccces at 2.50 per 100 Ibs, 
To still further reduce these feeds 
to a basis for comparison the digesti- 
ble nutrients in 100 pounds should be 
given, as follows: 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 
100 POUNDS 











Carbo- | 
| Pr Fat __| Price 
TONEGSS 2. .ccccccce 56 Ibs. 12 Ds.| $5.00 
PANU ....0200000 8 s.| 15 s.| 82 s.| 3.33 
Cottonseed meal 87 Ibs.| 22 Ds. 8 Is.| 2.50 














The chief feeding value of these 
feeds is in the digestible protein they 
contain, although the large amounts 
of fat is also of considerable feeding 
value. 

If we calculate the cost of a pound 
of digestible protein in each, for com- 
parison, the following result is ob- 
tained: e 
Cost of a pound of digestible protein in 


8.93 cents 
18.39 cents 
6.76 cents 

If, however, we wish to give a value 
to the other digestible nutrients in 
these feeds, and assume a valte of 5 
cents a pound for the digestible pro- 
tein, 1.6 cents a pound for the digesti- 
ble carbohydrates and 3.6 cents a 
pound for the digestible fats, we get 
the following_values: 


OT, oo. . LSC EEE Cee $3.23 
100 pounds Of PEANUTS 2.0... cccccceccccccccsece 2.29 
100 pdunds of cottonseed meal ...........0es00. 2.49 


By all these methods of comparing 
these feeds it is apparent that cotton- 
seed meal is the cheapest at the 
prices quoted. But in these compari- 
sons the hog has not been taken into 
consideration. Moreover, we should 
not use any of these feeds as the sole 
feed of the hog, but they should be 
used m combination with other feeds 
and chiefly for the protein they con- 
tain. As a source of protein cotton- 
seed meal is much the cheapest. But 
for feeding hogs cottonseed meal is 
not as satisfactory, except for short 
feeding periods, as either tankage or 
peanuts. There is some danger, at 
least in some cases, of poisoning the 
hogs when they are fed cottonseed 
meal for long periods. For periods 
of from four to six weeks it is entire- 
ly satisfactory, making good gains 
and hardening or firming the carcass. 
For much longer periods there is 
some danger of it causing the death 
of some of the hogs, in a certaim per- 
centage of trials. 

We, therefore, suggest feeding one 
part of cottonseed meal to two or 
three parts of corn or some other 
similar feed, by weight, for four to 
six weeks, and then feeding one part 
of tankage to eight to ten parts of 
corn for three or four weeks, when 
another period of feeding on the 
cheaper cottonseed meal, for from 
four to six weeks, will probably be 
perfectly safe. 

Peanuts at $1 a bushel of 30 pounds 
are too high-priced for hog-feeding. 
They may be and usually are an eco- 
nomical feed for hogs when the hogs 
harvest them; but after the cost of 


harvesting and getting them ready for 
market has been incurred they are 
not an economical hog feed at $1 a 
bushel. 

It may be interesting to know that 
on the basis of values which we as- 
sumed for digestible nutrients in 
these feeds, corn is worth about 91 
cents a bushel. With hogs grown 
largely on crops which they have 
grazed, they may be finished on tank- 
age and cottonseed meal, used with 
corn in the manner indicated above, 
and a fair profit obtained, at the pres- 
ent price of hogs. 


Garbage for Feeding Hogs 


GINCE the establishment of canton- 

ments for the training of our sol- 
diers there has arisen considerable 
interest in the use of the large amount 
of garbage from these institutions for 
the feeding of hogs. For the preven- 
tion of disease which might be car- 
ried to other animals by garbage and 
stable manure from these camps there 
has been in a disposition to burn them, 
the safest and easiest manner of dis~ 
posal. Already stockyard compan- 
ies have been required to burn the 
manure from their pens and the ashes 
are being disposed of for fertilizer. 
In the burning of garbage and ma- 
nure much valuable hog feed and fer- 
tilizer are destroyed. In burning the 
stable manure only the lime, phos- 
phoric acid and potash are saved, the 
nitrogen, its most valuable constitu- 
ent, being driven off into the air and 
lost. 

Garbage from large hotels and some 
cities is used for hog feeding to some 
extent. There is danger of spreading 
disease, but this can be overcome by 
cooking. When the supply is suffi- 
ciently large and its permanence as- 
sured it may be found profitable to 
cook it, save a large part of the fats 
or grease and feed the balance to 
hogs. At present the grease should 
more than pay for the cooking and 
saving of the fats. 

A reader wants to know if this gar- 
bage is a complete ration for finishing 
hogs? ; 

In feeding garbage it is necessary 
to make sure that the lye and wash- 
ing powders used in dish washing and 
broken glass and other such foreign 
matter be kept out of it. If this be 
done and the hogs are immunized 
against cholera, or if the garbage be 
cooked, there is little danger from 
feeding it. There is, however, some 
danger in feeding it if it is not fed 
comparatively fresh. Cases of poi- 
soning have occurred when garbage 
has been allowed to partially decom- 
pose before being fed. 

We think it will be found advisable 
to use some hard or dry grain with 
the tankage. As to whether the tank- 
age carries sufficient of each of the 
nutrients to form a fairly well balanc- 
ed ration and give the best results 
will depend on what is included in the 
garbage, but we think the chief rea- 
son for feeding some dry or hard 
concentrate in finishing the hogs is to 
harden and improve the carcass. For 
the last four or five weeks: before 
slaughtering or selling a mixture of 
two or three parts of corn to one of 
cottonseed meal might constitute at 
least half the ration to good advan- 
tage. 

Tankage alone may make cheaper 
pork when there are not more than 
enough hogs to consume itall, but we 
believe it will be more profitable to 
increase the number of hogs so that 
they will consume the tankage and a 
little dry grain in addition. The 
gains should be better and the carcass 
considerably improved. 






























A DISCONCERTING WIFE 


“My wife is like George Washington; I 
don’t believe she could tell a Me to save her 
soul.”’ 

“You're lucky! Mine can tell a Ne the 
minute I get it out of my mouth.” 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





‘By W.F. MASSEY 














Texas Bluegrass 
E inquiries for Texas blue- 


WE HAV 

grass, Poa Arachnifera, and it 
seems to be hard to find on the mar- 
ket. If any seedsman has seed of 
this grass in stock I would be glad to 
know it. 





Harrowing in Lime 
‘ HAT kind of harrow should I 
use in harrowing in lime?” 

The disk or the Acme will do it 
nicely. In fact any harrow that will 
mix it well in the soil will answer. 
The idea is to get the lime in the soil 
and not allow it to get crusted on 
the surface. It will naturally sink in 
the soil. 


Cockle Has Little or No Value 


6¢— WOULD like to know if cockle 
has any feeding value or any mar- 
ketable value? Is it used in making 
starch?” 
Cockle, Lychnis githago, is known 
, only as a bad weed in grain fields. I 
suppose that if fed with oats or wheat 
among which it grows there may be 
some feeding value in the seed. It has 
no marketable value whatever, and I 
do not suppose that any starch man- 
ufacturer ever thought of it as a 
source of starch.. Starch is more eas- 
ily made from potatoes and corn. 


Tobacco Dust 


7 CAN get tobacco dust for $16 a 
ton. Will it pay to use it for cot- 
ton and corn with some topdresser ?” 
I would consider tobacco dust at $16 
a ton cheap as compared with the 
mixed fertilizers at present. I believe 
_ that with 200 pounds of acid phos- 
_ phate added to a ton of the dust you 
would have about the cheapest fertil- 
izer you could now get. The dust will 
carry about 2%4 per cent of ammonia, 
6 to 8 per cent of potash and nearly 
2 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 
with the acid phosphate added it will 
make an excellent fertilizer. 











Ginseng Once More 


ssMLEASE tell me how to cultivate 
ginseng. I have heard that it is 
very profitable.” 

There are parties North and some 
in the mountains in the upper South 
who make money out of ginseng. 
They make it by. selling roots and 
seed to others, telling them of the 
wonderful profits in selling the dried 
roots to the Chinese. If there was so 
much profit in the dried roots these 
men would not be so anxious to sell 
seed and roots for others to plant 
and compete with them. Then you 
are in South Carolina, and too far 
South for ginseng to thrive. It only 
thrives in the North and the high 
mountain section of North Carolina 
and Maryland. It must be grown in 
shade and takes three to five years to 
make a crop. The dealers in New 
York say that they cannot sell the 
cultivated roots, as the Chinese only 
want the wild roots that grow in the 
forests. It would be waste of time, 
money and labor for you to plant 
ginseng. 


A Bad Grass Pest 


| AM sending you a sample of grass 
found growing here. It is spread- 
ing rapidly and the owner is anxious 
to know what it is and now to exter- 
minate it. Samples have been sent to 
different authorities in this state. 
One stated that it is Bermuda and 
another that it is Italian rye grass. 
But it doesn’t seem to fit either. I 
was under the impression that Ber- 
muda would not seed up here, yet you 
can see from the sample that this 
grass does seed.” 





The grass is Triticum repens, com- 
monly known as Quack, Couch and 
Twitch grass. It is common North 
and considered a bad pest. It differs 
from Bermuda in being a_ winter 
grass, and not fond of the hot weath- 
er. In the East I have never found 
it farther south than Baltimore Coun- 
ty, Maryland. It very probably came 
to you in hay from the North or 
West and likes your cool mountain 
climate. You should use every effort 
to exterminate it, for it will smother 
wheat. It resembles Bermuda only in 
spreading by underground stems, but 
these are coarser than Bermuda and 
will run straight through a potato or 
radish or beet. The seed head sent 
does not resemble Bermuda at ail, 
and you will never find Bermuda seed 
in your section. I would turn the 
grass at once shallow and rake out all 
that can be gotten, and plow deep in 
spring and cultivate clean in corn. 





About Sweet Potatoes 


& ILL the size or shape of a sweet 
potato bedded for slips affect 


Try some hard wood ashes on it and 
then acid phosphate, and see that the 
water gets away. 





Trenching Soil 


—_ MANY references in the garden 

books I have the advantage of 
trenching the soil two feet deep is 
urged. Would it in your opinion be 
worth while to try to make soil two 
feet deep and to incorporate enough 
manure and vegetable matter to reach 
that depth. I get more helpful in- 
formation from your garden notes in 
The Progressive Farmer than from 
any book I have read.” 

From what you say in regard to 
trenching I suppose that you have 
some English garden books. Trench- 
ing has been largely practiced there 
when they had an abundance of cheap 
labor. It has been but a few years 
since all the large market gardens 
around London were spaded and 
trenched by hand, not a plow being 
on the place. Trenching has never 
been practiced to any great extent in 
this country, and as compared with a 
good deep plowing it is not worth the 
extra expense. Years ago I knew a 
wealthy Englishman who established 
a handsome country place near Balti- 
more. He had his grounds trenched 
three feet deep and manure incorpor- 
ated with the whole soil. His trees 
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Doing this now will save valuable 


and two-dollar corn, anyway. 


the plant food at home. 

5. Better visit the school and 
Knowing each other will be good 
the school as a whole. 

6. 
Winter evenings without plenty of 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


INISH the hogs and kill or market them as soon as practicable, 
that they may not consume too much high-priced corn. 
Bed all stables and the barnyard with straw and leaves. 


mud that disgraces many a Southern barnyard in winter. 
3. Finish harvesting all crops as quickly as possible and get the 
stock on the fields. Out in the weather is no place for 27-cent cotton 


4. Now is a good time to begin terracing the rolling fields. Get a 
good level, learn how to use it, and then make terraces that will keep 


Subscribed for your favorite farm papers and magazines yet? 


family mean the wasting of a great opportunity. 


manure and prevent much of the 


get acquainted with the teacher. 
for teacher and patron, as well as 


good reading matter for the whole 








the crop grown? Why are potatoes 
grown from vine cuttings considered 
better for bedding than those grown 
from the plants? I grow the Porto 
Rico yams and try to keep only those 
showing the true points of the va- 
riety. Yet as I gather them I find 
some very white ones. Are these an- 
other variety or what are called 
“sports?” I have a strip of black 
land near a ditch. It has clay subsoil, 
but will grow nothing, not even 
weeds, and the land looks rich. Cow- 
peas will grow about eight inches 
high and drop leaves and die. Corn 
grows 12 inches high and tassels. 
What would you suppose is the mat- 
ter?” 

The general shape of a sweet po- 
tato is inherent in the variety. A 
small-sized potato from a. hill where 
large ones grew would not be as good 
for bedding as a large one or a small 
one grown for the purpose. Potatoes 
grown late in summer from cuttings 
of the vines will keep better in winter 
and will make more sprouts from a 
given space of bed because of their 
smaller size, and they make better 
plants than small potatoes culled 
from the general trop. The potatoes 
that vary from the true type are 
merely sports, but if they were used 
for bedding they would easily become 
a different variety, since sports are 
often used for starting new varieties 
when the sport shows characteristics 
that make it more valuable than the 
type. As to the black soil,does the 
ditch drain it well or is there a 
ridge along the ditch to keep the wa- 
ter out? Doubtless it is acid and needs 
liming, but the chances are that it is 
the lack of phosphorus and potash 
and poor drainage that is the matter. 





and grass certainly grew splendidly, 
but right alongside of his place were 
handsome country seats prepared in 
the more economical American way 
with a big plow, and their trees and 
grass were just as good as those on 
the Englishman’s place, and the cost 
of preparation was not a tenth of his. 
With labor conditions in this country 
it would not be wise to undertake 
trenching, and I very much doubt 
that such deep working of the soil is 
needed at all. Any extra deepening 
of the soil for tree planting can now 
be better done with dynamite than 
with spades. 


Sand Hill Land 


HAVE 25 acres in the North Car- 
olina Sand Hill section which was 
cleared last winter and sowed to vel- 
vet beans. Does this land need lime? 
Please suggest crop for next season.” 
Plow the beans under at once and 
then harrow in a ton of lime an acre 
and sow one and one-half pounds of 
rye an acre. Turn this under when 
not over knee-high and add 400 
pounds of acid phosphate and plant 
to cotton. Sow crimson clover seed 
all among the cotton at first picking 
and turn this clover under in spring 
for corn and sow peas in the corn at 
the last working. Cut and shock the 
corn and turn the peas under and sow 
oats in September, and follow these 
with peas for hay and sow clover on 
the pea stubble. Then if this is all the 
land you have divide it into three 
parts and make the rotation corn, 
with peas, followed by peas and clov- 
er, cotton and clover, and back to 
corn again and répeat. In this way 
you will rapidly increase the humus 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


that the sandy soil needs and will get 
feed for stock and for making manure 
to apply on the corn land, and by 
systematically adhering to this short 
rotation you can make and keep that 
land profitably productive. The Sand 
Hill soil is always very acid when 
newly cleared and lime is important. 
Then in following the rotation sug- 
gested harrow in lime once in six 
years as the land comes in corn. 





Some Good Pot Plants for Fall and 
Winter 


OU have all heard of Burbank’s 

; spineless cactus, but spineless cac- 
ti are by no means rare and many of 
them are handsome and easily grown. 
One of the neatest is the Crab Claw 
cactus, Epiphyllum truncatum. This 
is a spread drooping plant, and on its 
own roots is better suited to a hang- 
ing basket than a pot. Grown in a 
pot, the plant drops over the edge of 
the pot and needs to be placed on an 
elevated pedestal. But there is an- 
other form of cactus, the Pereskia 
aculeata, called the Barbados goose- 
berry, which makes an erect stem and 
is commonly used to graft the Epi- 
phyllum on, so that the plant grows 
like a little weeping tree. The Peres- 
kia has long spines, but the Epiphyl- 
lum is perfectly smooth. 

There are several varieties bloom- 
ing at different times and one can 
have them in bloom from October to 
March. The early blooming variety, 
I have is now in bloom, every hang- 
ing branch tipped with bright car- 
mine blooms. Another variety is now 
just making its little flower buds and 
will bloom in December and till near 
Christmas. 

Another class of the Cactus family 
is the Phyllocactus. These all have 
smooth broad stems and are all night. ° 
bloomers. The most common variety 
is Phyllocactus latifrons, which has 
large fragrant white flowers opening 
at night and closing in the day. This 
is commonly known as Night-bloom- 
ing cereus, but this is a mistake, for it 
is not a cereus at all. The true Night- 
blooming cereus, Cereus grandiflora, 
is a long trailing cactus completely 
beset with spines, a snaky-looking 
plant but with flowers much larger 
than the one so commonly called 
Night-blooming cereus, and intensely 
fragrant. The Phyllocactus latifrons is 
much more easily grown than the Ce- 
reus grandiflora. There are many va- 
rieties of the Phyllocactus, all of them 
smooth and spineless, some with pink, 
some with white and some crimson 
flowers. They make large plants that 
in a few years will need a tub to grow 
in, and all have to be several years 
old before they begin to bloom. 

People call all the plants of this or- 
der cactus, but in fact there is no 
plant botanically called cactus. The 
natural order cactacea contains hun- 
dreds of species, not one of them 
named cactus. There are Phyllocac- 
tus, Mammalaris, Opuntia, and many 
others. Our common prickly pear is 
Opuntia vulgaris. 

Fuschias make pretty pot plants for 
summer, but are semi-dormant in win- 
ter. There is one variety, however, 
which blooms in winter. This is 
Fuchsia speciosa. The flowers have 
flesh-colored sepals and crimson or 
carmine corolla. This can be grown 
into a very large plant in a tub. 

The ordinary semi-double  scariet 
geraniums make better pot plants in 
the South than bedders, and when 
well grown will bloom continually. 
There is a host of begonias that 
bloom in winter. The varieties Glory 
of Lorraine and Glory of Cincinnati 
are grown into splendid specimens by 
the florists for Christmas plants. Un- 
der ordinary dwelling treatment 
these do not last long, but there are 
many others that are easily grown 
and bloom in winter. The everbloom- 
ing varieties, as I have before de- 
scribed, bloom all summer in the out- 
side beds and taken up in fall will 
bloom all winter. 
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USE AND CARE OF MACHINERY IN DECEMBER 


By G. H. Alford 








RUNING Tools.—The’ operation 
Pp: pruning involves the making of 

wounds, and ready healing de- 
pends upon a smooth, uniformly cut 
surface, and for this reason care 
should be exercised in the selection 
of pruning tools. The hook-bill knife 
is satisfactory for pruning shrubs and 
small trees, the hand pruning shears 
for larger branches, the lopping 
shears for still larger branches and 
the pruning saw where the removal of 
large branches becomes necessary. 
These tools are not very expensive 
and do very satisfactory work when 
bright and sharp. 

Level, Scraper, Ditcher.—The Drain- 
age Special of October 20 gave full 
instructions concerning the construct- 
ion of broad embankments or. ter- 
races to prevent the washing of land. 
However, let us not forget the fact 


“that a farm level is absolutely neces- 


sary to locate the terraces and that a 
scraper may be required to fill in low 
places, where sufficient dirt cannot be 
thrown up by the plow. No man can 
lay the foundation of a building with- 
out the use of a level, and it is worse 
than folly for any man to attempt to 
locate terraces without the use of a 
surveyor’s transit or a farm level. A 
ditching machine is also of inestima- 
ble value for constructing terraces. 
There should be a good farm level, a 
scraper and a ditching machine in ev- 
ery neighborhood in order to enable 
farmers to properly construct ter- 
races at the lowest possible cost. 

Stump Puller.—A stump puller may 
be used to good advantage in remov- 
ing stumps. However, a stump puller 
built to stand over stumps and strong 
enough to remove large stumps is us- 
ually so heavy that it requires consid- 
erable time to move it from stump to 
stump and adjust it in position to 
pull. 

A stump puller that winds the rope 
low down so that a team can cross 
under any conditions with safety and 
that will clear as much land at one 
setting as the cord will reach over is 
a good machine. 

The work expected of a stump 
puller is severe, and it is very desira- 
ble to get a machine made of first- 
class material. There is a heavy 
strain on the cable, and only the best 
quality of steel should be used in its 
manufacture. 

Farm Scales.—Few farmers realize 
the value of a pair of good scales on 
the farm. Almost every day dollars 
would be saved by the farmer using 
scales. Cattle, hay and other farm 
products are “lumped off” to buyers 
and of course the expert buyer gets 
the best of the bargain. A wagon 
platform scale is an absolute neces- 
sity on a well-managed farm in order 





HERE’S A TYPE OF GRADER AND DITCHER THAT 
SAVES MUCH HARD H AND LABOR 


that the farmer may obtain correct 
returns for his products. 2 

The most successful farmers use 
scales in feeding animals to keep 
posted on how they are getting along. 
Scales to tell the gain or losses in 
livestock will enable the farmer to 
feed properly and to sell at the pro- 
per time. A pound of pork or beef is 
worth money now and will never be 
low in price again, so scales to keep 
close account of weights means more 
than ever before. 

The scales enable us to know the 
bushels of corn and potatoes, the tons 
of hay and corn grown on each field 
and if. the cost of fertilizer and labor 
is available, the cost per bushel or 
per ton may be easily known. 

First-class platform scales, weigh- 
ing from four to six tons, can be pur- 
chased for around $100. There is 
pleasure and satisfaction in having 
such a convenience on the farm, al- 
ways ready for use to say nothing of 
the saving which with most farmers 
would equal the cost of 'the scales the 
first year or two. 

Sprayers.—Will it pay to invest in a 
sprayer and spray my fruit trees? is 
a question of much concern to fruit 


The life of the sprayer 
depends largely upon the 
care that is given the ma- 
chine, the same as any 
other farm implement. The 
chemicals used in the spray 
solution are of a corrosive 
nature, and for this reason 
it is absolutely necessary 
to thoroughly rinse the 
sprayer with clean water 
and drain it when through 
using. When the sprayer is 
laid aside for the season 
paint the barrel and other 
wooden parts, apply axle 
grease to the exposed parts 
and pump some crude oil 
through it to keep the 
pump and valves in good condition. 

Care of Tools—Round up all farm 
tools at the first opportunity and get 
them under cover. Paint the wooden 
parts and grease the iron parts. Make 
note of all neccessary repairs and put 
in orders for them right away. 

Care of the Tractor.—Whether or 
not the tractor is housed, all gears and 
other wearing surfaces should be pro- 
tected from the rain by a covering of 
heavy grease that will not wash off. 
Otherwise, the tractor is likely to suf- 
fer serious damage, and the operator 
may experience long delays in getting 
the machine ready for use next sea- 
son. 








GETTING OUT THE STUMPS IS A WINTER JOB THAT WILL PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


and truck growers. Of-course there 
is no longer any doubt in the mind of 
the up-to-date fruit and truck grower. 
He realizes the very great importance 
of spraying and.considers a good 
sprayer an absolute necessity. 

There are several good pumps on 
the market: that will do the work 
quite satisfactorily. If the require- 
ments are for a small orchard and 
garden, a good barrel outfit will ena- 
ble you to do the work on time. An 
experienced hand may be expected to 
get better results from an inferior 
pump than an inexperienced hand 
with a better pump. A 
barrel equipped with 
12% feet of half-inch 
spray hose and some 
good nozzle and an ex- 
tension rod to spray the 
tops of trees will 
prove satisfactory for 
the average farmer, 
while for the growers 
of from five to ten acres 
and upwards either a 
horse power machine or 
gasoline power sprayer 
should be used. 

Many farmers buy the 
barrel pump without the 
barrel and have it in- 
stalled in a common vin- 
egar or syrup barrel. It 
is very little trouble to 
install the pump in an 
ordinary barrel. It is 
usually best to put the 
pump in the end rather 
than in the side of the 
barrel. The barrel con- 
taining the pump is set 
on a one-horse wagon, 
the spray solution put 
in and everything is 
ready for work. 


Care of Harness.—It makes a great 
difference whether harness is kept 
soft and pliable, or hard and rough, 
whether it fits snugly or not. Harness 
should be kept in a dry place when 
not in use. Of course, the harness 
should be well cleaned and oiled be- 
fore being put away. First wash all 
sweat and dust off, apply the oil and 
work it into the leather as much as 
possible. 

Time to Purchase.—An automobile, 
washing machine, feed grinder, corn 
mill, pumping machinery, power 
house, poultry farm equipment. if 
needed, may well be purchased. It is 
also time to get repairs for fences 
and gates and to put in orders for 
garden tools, plows, harrows, lime 
and fertilizer sowers and planters 
and seeders. 





Once Again, House Tools and 
Machinery 


WE. HAVE been saying it over and 
over again but it cannot be said 
too often: Now as never before it is 
the farmer’s duty to house every farm 
tool and implement and see that it is 
put in good condition for use next 
season. Not only is farm machinery 
higher priced than ever before but it 
is going to be scarcer next season 
than ever before—right at the time 
when the farmer needs it most for 
maximum production for the coun- 
try’s sake and his own. Hence the 
double necessity for housing and sav- 
ing machinery. 

The following two paragraphs from 
a letter by Mr. R. E. Stevenson in the 
Rural New Yorker deserve attention 
in this connection: 

“Coarse lumber for a shed is much 
cheaper than the more delicate and 
carefully-fashioned parts of machin- 


“NO SPRAY NO PAY’ 
AMONG SUCCESSF UL FRUIT RAISERS 





IS COMING TO BE AN AXIOM 


ery. One tool-house well planned will 
easily last during one man’s life, and 
the machinery kept in it will be good ’ 
several years after that in the barn- 
yard has gone to the junk heap. A 
farmer should never be compelled to 
buy but one set of tools, unless he 
wishes to exchange for more modern 
implements. Nearly any farm tool kept 
always in repair and under shelter 
wh@n not in actual use, will Iast as 
long as the owner. A little paint may 
need to be added and a few parts may 
have to be replaced, but the same old 
machine will do good work and the 
cost will be the minimum. 

“Every farmer who has not already 
done so, should take the first oppor- 
tune day for a general collection, and 
bring in every tool not in use, to store 
it under cover. Many small tools can 
be stored in attics and corners, or 
suspended from beams and rafters, 
and the space they occupy will not 
be missed. Larger tools, for want of 
a better place, may be driven into the 
driveway of the barn. A little search- 
ing will reveal many places for stor- 
age even when no special provision is 
made. If not now, then the first 
rainy day that comes, every metal 
part which can rust should receive a 
coating of cheap oil. All cycle-bars 
should be removed from the mowers 
and reapers and a general application 
of oil given. With an old rag the job 
can be done in a few minutes. All 
plows and mold-boards had best re- 
ceive a coating of axle grease.” 





Some Terracing Questions 


“HOw do you find the per cent of 

grade of a hillside?” A simple 
method of determining the per cent 
of grade on a hill, when no gradome- 
ter is available, is to measure off ten 
feet on any ccnvenient stick or lath, 
rest one end of it on the surface of 
the hill, and bring the stick to a hori- 
zontal position, which may be done 
by the use of a spirit level. Measure 
from the other end of the stick to the 
lower surface of the hill and multiply 
by ten, which will give the per cent 
of the grade. The average of several 
such measurements will give fairly 
accurate results. 


2. “In running the level, where is 
the target set when the field has been 
in cultivated crops and there are fur- 
rows and rows—in furrow, on top of 
row, or between them?” An accur- 
ate terrace cannot be laid off on land 
that has not received level cultiva- 
tion. The first step would be to plow 
down the ridges, level with a drag, 
and then lay off the terrace. 

3. “Do you run the terrace across 
the ditch or run up the hill until the 
bottom of the ditch is on the level 
with the rest of the terrace?” A ter- 
race should follow the contour of a 
hill, but where a gully or ditch has 
been washed in the surface of the 
land, the terrace may be run straight 
across it, provided the gully is dam- 
med to a level with the rest of the 
terrace and a tile outlet arranged so 
~_ the terrace will not overflow. 

. “How much difference in altitude 
seas be allowed between terraces?” 
Use the following rule: When the 
slope of the field ranges from 3 to 6 
feet in 100, space the terraces 4 feet 
apart (vertical measurement), and 
when the slope ranges from 6 to 15 
feet, make the spacing 5 feet. 
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CUTTER’S 


BLACKLEG PILLS 


“*California’s Favorite’’ 
for nearly 20 years 


For the Prevention of Blackleg 
in calves and young cattle 





Their superiority is due to near- 
ly 20 years of specializing in 
“Vaccines and Serums only.” 

Year in and Year Out they give 
better satisfaction than any 
other vaccine made, and the 
cost of a few cents per dose 
is cheap insurance against a 
disease that always takes the 
fattest and best. 


Single Pills may be used for or- 
dinary and range stock. 
Double Pills should be used for 
pure bred and high grade stock. 
Use any Injector, but Cutter’s 
simplest and strongest. 
Prices: 
10 dose pkge, Single pills $1.00 
50 dose pkge. Single pills 4.00 
10 dose pkge. Double Pills 1.50 
50 dose pkge. Double Pills 6.00 
Cutter’s Pill Injector.... 1.50 
Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtain- 
able, order direct. 
Write for new booklet, 
Control of Blackleg.” It tells 
about Anti-Blackleg Serum 
which cures Blackleg and 
may be used simultaneously 
with vaccine to combat out- 
breaks and safely protect val- 
uable stock. 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 


“The 


The Cutter Laboratory of Illinois, Chicago 
Eastern Agent 





N° STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into ——. Make more money, 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
eo guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 

price offer now. 


KERCULES MFG. CO. 


980 28th Street 
CENTERVILLE, [OWA 
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PROFITS NOW 


In sawing lumber with 

our up-to-date saw mills, 

. Make your engine earn 

money al) year. Start 

now when the price of 

lumber is highest ever 

known, and the demand 

enormous. Don't mis3 

the chance to make big 

money. Write forour FREE catalog C and prices. 
R.R. Howell & Co.,Mifrs., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CURING MEAT ON THE FARM 


By Dan T. Gray 








select zero weather as a day for 

slaughter; in fact, to get the best 
results, hogs should not be killed at a 
time when the thermometer stands at 
zero or below. A cold, clear, crisp 
day, however, should be chosen if 
possible. If the day is sufficiently 
cold it is best to kill in the forenoon; 
this should be done to assist in dis- 
posing of the extra work which al- 
ways accompanies the killing of hogs. 
If, however, the day turns out to be a 
warm one, as is frequently the case in 
the South, it is far better and safer to 
kill in the afternoon. 

To prevent fermentation in the 
stomach and intestines while the ani- 
mal is being dressed, it is wise to de- 
prive the hog of all feed, except wa- 
ter, for 24 hours before killing. When 
fermentation arises the meat is al- 
ways tainted, as the warm body of 
the hog takes up objectionable odors 
very quickly. The peculiar odors 
which oftentimes accompany home- 
cured meats are very largely due to 
fermentations which arise in the 
stomach and intestines after the hogs 
are slaughtered. 

To insure complete and rapid bleed- 
ing, the hog should be as quiet as pos- 
sible several hovrs previous to being 
killed, and shoula never be excited or 
violently exercised immediately be- 
fore being slaughtered. Many farm- 
ers stun the animal with a heavy in- 
strument of some kind before stick- 
ing, but it is thought that more com- 
plete bleeding is accomplished when 
the animal, while yet alive, is simply 
turned on the back and the heart 
pierced, or the main artery leading 
from the heart severed, with a long- 
bladed knife. If this operation is per- 
formed accurately the blood spurts 
out in a stream and insensibility and 
death result quickly. The novice may 
insert the knife into one of the 
shoulders rendering the piece practi- 
cally unfit for curing. A bloodshot 
piece of meat or one which has not 
been thoroughly bled isa very unde- 
sirable piece for curing. 

Scalding—After many careful ex- 
periments, where a thermometer was 
used to obtain the exact temperature 
of the water (a thermometer good 
enough for the work may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents at almost any 
drug store), it was learned that 
temperatures ranging from 150 de- 
grees to 155 degrees finally loosened 
the hair and made it slip readily, but 
to do this the body of the animal 
was held in the water more than a 
minute; this, however, is a very great 
advantage as the danger of “setting” 
the hair is very small indeed. When 
hogs were scalded in water with tem- 
peratures from 150 to 155 degrees, the 
hair became loose in about 72 seconds. 
When the temperature of the water 
varied from 186 degrees to 190 degrees, 
it was necessary to hold the bodies in 
the water only 24 seconds. For the 
sake of safety the temperature of the 
water should not be higher than 175 
degrees; with this temperature one 
may expect the hair to become loose 
within 40 seconds. 

Dressing.—As soon as the hair is 
thoroughly removed the bodies should 
be hung up, washed with clean, cold 
water, and the internal organs re- 
moved. This should be done before 


K ILLING.—It is not necessary to 


gases develop in the intestinal tract.’ 


After the hogs are dressed the car- 
cass should be opened as wide as pos- 
sible in front, washed again with 
clean, cold water and hung in the 
coolest possible place until the fol- 
lowing morning. It is not meant by 
this, however, that. the meat should 
be allowed to become frozen. Many 
good farmers cut the bodies into 
rough pieces very soon after the hog 
is dressed: if the day has been warm 
and the probability is that the night 
will also be warm, it is usually wise 
to do this, especially with large hogs. 
The writer has found it to be a good 
practice to cut up the carcass very 


early the morning following the day 
on which the hogs were killed and 
immerse the pieces in the brine be- 
fore the warm part of the day. If the 
day following bids fair to be warm it 
becomes almost necessary to put the 
meat away early the first morning, 
If the weather, however, is unusually 
cold the day following the killing it is 
probably wise to rub the pieces of 
meat with salt and let them stand 
over one day before placing them in 
the brine or salt. 


The Brine.—The process of common 
dry salting is well understood. Many 
farmers have never used any other 
method. Very excellent meat can be 
made by this method, but as a rule 
the meat becomes too dry, hard, and 
salty. Better meat can be made by 
other methods, and the danger of loss 
is reduced probably 50 per cent. Prob- 
ably the best results—or, at least the 
best results ever secured by the wri- 
ter—are secured when the meat is im- 
mersed in the following brine solu- 
tion: 

To each 100 pounds of meat— 
12 pounds of common salt. 
3 pounds of brown sugar. 
3 ounces of saltpetre. 
6 gallons of water. 

As the brine must be perfectly cool 
when the meat is immersed it should 
be made the day before using. Or- 
dinary syrup may be used in place of 
the sugar. The -above articles should 
all be placed in a kettle and boiled 
gently for about one hour. Any kind 
of a clean vessel, as an earthen jar 
or wooden barrel, may be used for 
holding the brine and meat; clean 
syrup barrels are usually very easily 
obtained. Extreme care, however, 
should be exercised to obtain new and 
thoroughly clean barrels; old and 
tainted barrels should never be 
used. After the pieces of meat 
are neatly trimmed into’ proper 
shape and size they should be laid 
in the barrel with the meat side up, a 
heavy weight placed upon them, and 
the brine poured in to a depth not 
less than two inches above the top 
piece of meat. The brine should be 
examined every few days as it some- 
times become “ropy,” especially dur- 
ing a long period of hot weather. If 
the brine shows signs of becoming 
“ropy” or tainted the trouble can us- 
ually be checked by removing the 
meat, dropping in a small amount of 
common soda, and stirring well. If 
this treatment does not immediately 
correct the trouble, the meat should 
be taken out, each piece thoroughly 
washed, and put down again in new 
brine and barrels. The small pieces 
of meat should remain in the brine 30 
to 40 days. At one time the writer 
kept 38 hams of various sizes in a 
brine for 52 days. The small hams 
were in the brine too many days and 
become somewhat too salty. Fifty- 
two days was not, however, too long 
a brine period for the larger hams. 


Smoking.—After the meat has been 
in the brine a sufficient length of time 
it should be taken out, hung in the 
smokehouse, allowed to drip two or 
three days, and the smoke applied. If 
the meat is to be smoked properly 
and kept pure and sweet a good, but 
not necessarily an expensive, smoke- 
house must be erected. A cement 
floor is almost an absolute necessity, 
as such a floor can be easily and com- 
pletely cleaned while it does not furn- 
ish places for the “skippers” to live 
during their resting periods. 

Many. farmers smoke meat at irreg- 
ular intervals for 20 to 40 days, but 
there is probably nothing gained by 
prolonging the period, especially if 
the smokehouse is well made and the 
smoke is applied continuously for a 
short period. If the smokehouse will 
not hold the smoke, then it is neces- 
sary to prolong the smoking period. 
When the house is tight and the fire 
is kept burning continuously there 
seems to be no reason why the meat 
should be smoked more than three or 
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3,000,000sold last year 


Because they wear well; no hitch on 
shoulders, no pull on buttons—and 
guaranteed. If yours are 

not satisfactory—in every 
particular—mail them to 

us. We will repair, re- 

place, or (if requested) 

refund your money. 

Buy a pair—any dealer 

anywhere. They’re 

50c, Thehighest pos- 

sible suspender quality at any price. 


lent 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
fex C sevgort i 
lresident 


Suspenders 








A 50-gallon barrel 

of Scalecide free to 

any any one who 

will suggest a fairer 

guarantee than that 
given below. 


“SCALECIDE” 


As proofofourconfidenceand to strength- 
en yours, we will make the following 
proposition to any fruit grower of average 
honesty and veracity: 
Divide on orchard in half, no matter how la: are 
orsmall, Spray one-half with “SCALEGINE” 
and the other with Lime-Sulfur for three years, 
everything else being ses If at the end of that 
time, three disinterestec CAE St say that 
the part sprayed with *“*‘SCAL DE’’ is not in 
every way better than that sprayed with Lime- 
Sulfur, we will return you the money you paid 
us forthe “SCALECIDE” 

Send for new free booklet, 

** Profits in Fall Spraying’’. 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’fg Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.23 New York 





SELF- OILING WINDMILL 
wi INCLOSED MQT 
Keeping OUT "pu UST and RAIN — p deh de IN OIL 


SPLASH OILING 
SYSTEM 


OIL SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED. 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR aii 


OOUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Load 
. Every feature desirable in a windmill in the’ ~ 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks 
Water Supply Goods —Steel Frame Saws 
Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 121m St. Cnicase 


DEHORNED CATTL 


Prices are high, Make your herd still 
more valuable. Dehorned cattle give 
more milk, fat ten better and quick- 





Bring (tore 


people and are quoted 15 to 25c 
more per 100 Ibs. at Stock Yards. 
The Leavitt “V” Blade Dehorner does 
not crush but" makes a clean cut all 
ur Dealer, Look for blue 
> guarantee tag and 


rose Ae 

e of dehorners In hoy world, 
LEAT Wi co. 

106 Sriggeste Urbana, fll, 





Insures crop success in we 
land. Saves hillsides. Digs V-f 
shaped ditch inany soil. Ad- 
Justable to narrow or widecut. 

Mostly steel. Reversible, # 

Equals 100 men. Write for 
free book, prices, termsand 
money-back guarantee. 
\ simplex Farm Ditcher Co., inc. 


Box 52 Owensboro, Ky. 
WE BUY 


RAPPERS te css: 


Highest prices paid for Coon, Oppossum, 
Skunk, Muskrat, Mink and all other 
Furs, Hides and Gi Best 

in America, No Commission. Send for 
our prices and Free valuable information 
before shipping elsewhere, 

ROGERS FUR COMPANY 

Dept. 258 St. Louis, Mo, 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 




















Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
im our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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SOME OF OUR MEDAL WINNERS 









































Top, left, Marius Malmgren, Rt. 1, Hickory, 
Va., awarded Progressive Farmer gold medal 
for making best record in corn club work in 
Virginia for 1916. Also winner of two-horse 
wagon valued at $80, offered by the Thorn- 
hill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, Va., 


Top, right, William Joseph Fleming, War- 
renton, N. C., made best record in pig club 
work in North Carolina for 1916. 


Second row, left, Claude Morrison, Rt. 1, 
Stony Point, N. C., winner of Progressive 
Farmer medal offered member making best 
record in North Carolina poultry club work 
for 1916. 


Second, right, Lexia Juanita Pittman, 
Chesterfield, S. C., won the medal for best 
work in the South Carolina canning club. 


At the right, Nell Caldwell, Rt. 5. Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., awarded medal for good work 
in the South Carolina poultry club. 


Medals were also awarded Allison Over- 
man, Kenly, N. C., North Carolina corn club; 
Elsie Yarborough, Cary, N. C., canning club. 
Allison made the excellent yield of 120.7 
bushels at a cost of 25.5 cents per bushel, 
and won a buggy, valued at $85, offered by 
the High Point Buggy Co., High Point, N. C. 
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four days. Corn cobs, hickory chips, 
and various other woods are used for 
producing the smoke; no special or 
secret virtue accompanies the smoke 
made by any one particular kind of 
wood. : 

Sacking the Meat——As soon as the 
meat has been sufficiently smoked the 
ventilators and windows should be 
opened and the warm air permitted to 
escape. When the meat is thoroughly 
cooled it should be prepared for the 
summer season. The majority of farm- 
ers permit the cured meat to hang in 
the smokehouse, unprotected from 
flies and other insects, during the 
spring and summer months.. This is 
an unwise thing to do, unless the 
house has a cement floor, is dark, and 
all openings are thoroughly. protected 
by wire screening. Meat which hangs 
unprotected in the average smoke- 
house is almost sure to become infest- 
ed with “skippers.” It should be taken 
down and prepared for the summer 
season. The individual pieces of meat 
should be first wrapped. closely with 
old newspapers or wrapping paper. 
They should then be placed in strong 
sacks (flour sacks will do) and each 


bag tightly tied at the top. The sacks 
should then be hung exactly where 
they are to stay until taken down to 
be eaten or sold, and painted on the 
outside with a-solution so as.to ex- 
clude all flies and “skippers.” A thick 
paste of ordinary lime, glue, and wa- 
ter will answer the -purpose very 
well. A better paste, but one some- 
what tedious to make, may be made 
of the following materials: 
For 100 pounds of hams and bacon— 
3.0 pounds of: barytes (barium; sulphate). 
-06 pounds of glue. 
.08 pounds of 
chromate). 
.40 pounds of flour. 


chrome yellow (lead 


Fill a three or -four-gallon bucket 
one-half-full of water and mix in the 
flour. Dissolve the lead chromate in 
a quart of water in a separate vessel 
and add this solution and the glue to 
the flour water. Bring this to a boil 
and while boiling add the barium sul- 
phate slowly, stirring constantly. The 
solution should be painted on the 
outside of-the sack with an ordinary 
paint brush. 





Make your neighborhood a reading. neigh- 
borhood. 


-Useful Machines 


HREE International machines that will 
pay their way on any farm where there 
is corn to market or livestock to feed are: 
An International Feed Grinder 
A Keystone Corn Sheller 


A 


Mogul Kerosene Engine 


International Feed Grinders, for grinding small grain, corn 
on the cob, or corn in the husk, come in three styles with 
regular or spétial plates, 6”, 8”, and 10” in diameter. Capa- 
cities from 5 to 30 bushels per hour. 

Keystone Shellers, adaptable to large or small ears, sheli 

hard or soft corn clean without crack- 
ing the kernels or crushing the cobs. 


There 
6-hole 


are eight styles in 1, 2, 4, and 
sizes, with capacities from a 


few ears shelled by hand, up to 4,000 
bushels per day. 

Mogul Kerosene Engines furnish 
steady, economical power for these 


and other farm machines. 


They 


operate on the cheapest fuels. Mogul 

kerosene mixers; built-in magnetos that make batteries un- 

necessary; enclosed crank cases; full equipment, ready to run; 
are features of all Mogul engines, from 1 to 50-H. P. : 

Equip your farm with a set of these three useful machines. 

See the loeal dealer or write the address below for complete 


information. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


Champion Deering 


ic 5 U S A 


McCormick 


@ 


Milwaukee Osborne 











_’Has Your Help Left 


Wild stories of high wages in 


the North and about 


army.camps have lured help from the South by tens 
of thousands. Ifthe men you-were depending upon have joined 


this rush to the North, let us help you. 


Cotton Planter 
Peanut Planter 
Asparagus Ridger 


TRON AGE 


Our 


Row Maker 
Row Marker 
Corn, Bean and 
Pea Planter 


TRUCKERS’ VARIETY MACHINE 


is a boon to the man who is short of help. 
As a planter, it will open its own furrow, 
sow the fertilizer, level the ridge, open an- 
other furrow for seed, sow, cover and roll, 
mark next row—allinone operation. Or, 
it wi:l doany of this work separately. Fur- 
nished in any one of its separate forms or 
complete to do many kinds of work. 
The Truckers’ Variety Machine plants corn, 
beans orpeas, Lays off rowsor makes up rows 
with fertilizer for cabbage, tomatoes, etc. It 
can be used separately as a side dresser, as- 
paragus ridger, cotton or peanut planter. It 
does the work of many tools at the cost of 


ose, Walkin, 
= Wheel 


io Alain, <=: — = 
We alsomake Potato Machinery, Sprayers for every __ 
eed= 


and Riding Cultivators, Weeders an: 
‘oes and Drills, etc. 


one, 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 8953, Grenioch, N.Y. 


Send today for booklet, 





New KEROSENE Light 


10 Days Free--Send No Money | Beats Electric or Gasoline 


We don’t ask you to 
modern white light in 


Burns 50 Hours on One Galion 


kerosene (coal oil), no odor, smoke or noise; simple, ¢’ 
. Over three million people already enjoyi 
ly light, nearest to sunli Gold 
Greatest invention of the age. 
$1000 Reward will be given to r 
equal tothe new ALADDIN in every way (details of offer given in our circu- 
lar).. We want one user in each locality to whom we can refer custom- Y rs 
ers, To that person we have a special introductory offer to make. ou 
under which one lamp is given free. Write quick for our 10-Day Free Pa E E 
arn how to get one free, all charges prepaid. 
MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 459 Aladdin Bullding, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Keroseac Olt) Mantic Lamp House in the World 


Trial Offer and 


Largest 


Our trial delivery 

e ours lan makes it easy. 

Oo previous experi- 

ence necessary. Practically every farm home and small 

town home will buy after trying. One farmer who had 
never sold anything in his life before writes: *‘I sold 61 

the first seven Care Christensen, Wis., says: ‘‘Have 
never seen an article that sells so easily.’’ Norring, Ia., 
says: “92% of homes visited bought.’’ Phillips, O., 
says: “‘Every customer becomes a friend and booster.’ 





y us a cent until you have used this wonderful 

own home 10 days, then you may return it at our 

satisfied. We want to prove to you that it makesan 

e a candle; beats electric, gasoline or acetylene. 

Underwri Children handle easily. Tests by U. 8. 
improved ALAgDIn 


lean, won't 

ing this powerful white, 

ght. Won Medal at Panama Expo- 
Guaranteed. 

the person who shows us an oil lamp 





(Coat 


Kemerling, Minn., says: ‘“No flowery talk necessary. 
Sells itself.””’ Thousands who are Cy money endorse 
the ALADDIN just as strongly. Y REQUIRED. We 
furnish stock to get started. Sample sent prepaid for 
10 days’ free trial and given absolutely without cost 
when you become a distributor. . sk for our dis- 
tributor’s plan. State occupation, age, whether 
you have rig or auto; whether you can work spare 
time or steady; when can start; townships most 
convenient for you to work in. 








When writing to advertisers say: 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


vertising it carries. 


“Tam writing you as an advertiser 
the reliability of all the ad- 















































Elastic Shoulder 


with Improved 
Lap Seams that 
give” with 


Tailored Collar 


that snuggles 
up around the 









St 
A big feature 
in underwear 


Hanes Winter Weight Underwear is made of fine, 
long-fibre cotton, snug-fitting, sightly and strongly 
Every seam is guaranteed unbreakable where 
the wear is greatest. It is springy and comfortable, 
warm and cozy. Bull-strong— washing can’t faze it. 


Made. 


Greatest 
- Winter 
Underwear 


HAN 


ELASTIC AINIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Where can you get anything to touch that for downright 
value? Don’t pay a high price just because you’re used to pay- 
ing it. Hanes is good enough for any man. It is just the right 
price for everybody and the underwear everyone should wear. 


Buy Hanes Underwear and 
and value. 
to this splendid underwear. 


Here’s the Big Specialty for 1917 


A boy’s union suit, superbly made with an unusual 
silky finish. A real high-class boys’ underwear that 
combines the best features of the men’s suits with a 
downy softness and cozy warmness just right for 
Its value can’t be duplicated anywhere. 


youngsters. 


Ask the Hanes dealer to let you see these two big under- 
wear values. If you don’t know him, write us. Don’t let 
this chance slip by, but stock up against cold weather by 
buying a half dozen suits before your dealer is sold out. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as 
Hanes is a substitute unless it bears the Hanes” label. 


hug the wrist 






} the finest sort of wear, 


-extra features over 





You'll be mighty glad of it when you warm up 








and won't 
flare out. E 


Why Not Save 
That Extra 


On Underwear? 


With prices racing 
sky-high on ’most 
everything, it’s a 
mighty good feeling 
to know you can get 


warmth and comfort 
in winter weight un- 
derwear and at such 
popular prices. 

It’s really a startling 
eye-opener to see what 
amazing value you can 
get. Read about the 


there in the illustra- 


tion. Add ’em all up 
—then get this: 


Sold at 
Popular 
Prices 


‘get the extra wear, feel 


This Label on 
Every Garment 


“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
IN DECEMBER 


Keep Working For More Food and 
More Beauty—Beauty Is Not for 
the Rich Only But for All the Ener- 
getic—Woods are Full of Trees and 
Shrubs You Should Set Out This 
Winter 


= TAKES every bit of Christian 


resignation that I possess to face 
the first killing frost in the garden. 
Old Jeremiah 


himself couldn’t wail 
louder and long- 
er over the captiv- 
ity of the Jews 
than I do over the 
loss of my vege- 





tables and flow- 
ers. 

Of course I’m 
replacing the ten- 
der things with 
hardy ones, put- 

MRS. PATTERSON ting out onion 


sets, kale, spinach, and stuff like that. 
And of course it’s a pleasure to-gath- 
er in one’s harvest, and I get too 
thrilled for words counting my pump- 
kins and admiring the great Bermuda 
onions that I raised from seed, and I 
never have seen such huge sweet pep- 
pers. 

But the sweet potatoes look as if 


they had been through an_ earth- 
quake, they are so cracked. What 
ails them do you suppose? Great 


cracks from one end to the other on 
nearly all the big ones, and the ones 
that weren’t cracked were nibbled by 
field mice. Have others had the same 
trouble, and does any one know what 
caused it? It’s the first time mine 
have ever done that way, and so far 
as I can tell, plants and cultivation 
were the same they’ve always been. 
The same thing happened to the car- 
rots also for the first time. I haven’t 
half a crop. 
* ok Ok 

I am putting in a big patch of ear- 
ly, medium and late strawberries. If 
I can have all the strawberries and 
cream I[ want for breakfast, Mr. 
Hoover is welcome to all the meat. 
The asparagus and pieplant did so 
well last spring, both coming in so 
early and growing so luxuriantly, 
that I can certainly recommend them 
for all gardens. 

This winter promises to be such a 
hard one in the food line, we ought to 
put in all the early spring things that 
we possibly can for they are going to 
be needed. If those of us who are 
fortunate enough to have gardens 
would raise enough to feed ourselves, 
the problem of food shortage would 
soon be solved. Gardening ought to 
be taught in all country schools any 
way, and so ought cooking. And fur- 
thermore, special gardening tools 
light and strong should be made for 
women. Gardening is lots better for 
them than so much machine sewing. 
and if they were taught scientific gar- 
dening it would be far more profita- 
ble, leaving out entirely the joy of it 
all and the beauty. 

as 


The dogwood hedge is covered with 
red berries and. is really almost as 
beautiful as when it is a mass of 
snowy white in the spring time. Do 
set out some—many of them if there 
is room; one at least if space is limi- 
ted. Dogwoods certainly aren’t touch- 
ed by war time -economy, as all you 
have to do is to go out into the woods 
and grub up all you want. Select the 
round bushy ones as they are so 
much more effective when in bloom 
than the ones with a single trunk like 
a tree. I planted a hedge of them 
fifteen years. ago, and nothing that 
I’ve ever done has so fully repaid me 
for the time and labor. I planted big 
ones—ten to fifteen feet high, but 
they have to be very carefully tended 
and watered the first year or so. They 
can’t stand drouth until they get well 
established. After mine were set out 
in the fall (which is a splendid time 
so the roots will get a good start be- 
fore the spring leaf growth begins) 
leaves were piled around the roots, 





and rocks on top of the leaves to 
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hold them and retain moisture, and 
in addition they were watered during 
every dry spell. And if you think 
dogwoods aren’t worth all that trou- 
ble, you just come to Bramlette next 
spring when they are in bloom and 
see for yourself! 
aod * * 

We’ve been laboring under a false 
impression too long that beauty can 
be had only by the rich. It can be 
had by the energetic, by those who 
love it and think and plan and work 
for it. And I know of nothing that : 
would so change the looks of the en- 4 
tire South (North, East, and West 
too, for that matter, but I am not 
writing for them!) as planting shrub- 
bery around the base of the porches 
and hiding that ugly brick founda- 
tion. Dwarf evergreens are best of 
all and expensive, but banking shrub- 
bery that would be a mass of green 
around the porches all summer long, 
would simply transform the looks of 
the cheapest home. Spireas are fine 
for that, so is Forsythia with its yel- 
low bloom early inthe spring. Sumach ~-4 
and elder have beautiful leaves and 
blossoms, and are bought in other 
sections where they do not grow. Al- 
most any shrub of medium growth 
that will come up to the top of your 
porch railing will do. The most beau- 
tiful shrub against my porch is a 
roadside elder. Both leaf and blos- 
som and berry are well worth while 
and the sumach has the spike of red 4 
berries and beautiful leaves in the au- ; 
tumn, 

If we could just grasp the fact that 
our roadside shrubs and flowers are 


all listed for sale by nurserymen, we a 
wouldn’t scorn them. Sometime get 4 
a plant catalog of flowering things I 


and mark how many grow wild in 
our own section and then ask your- 
self why do other people pay for 
things that we won’t even take the 
trouble to plant when we could get 





them for nothing. We ought to be 4 
ashamed of our bare grounds. 
* *k Ok 
Another most desirable woods 


treasure is the service berry. While 
it isn’t big enough for a tree, it’s too 
big for a shrub—so give it-plenty of 
room. Children and birds adore its 
red berries that come in about straw- 
«berry time, while its fragrant white 
flowers alone would be reason 
enough for going to the forests to 
procure it for your collection of love- 
ly wild things. Cut it back so it will 
grow very bushy and the children can 
reach the berries, but the children 
will have to rise with the dawn to 
beat the birds. They almost shove 
one another off the limbs, they come 
in such droves. It’s awfully interest- 
ing to watch them. And while you are 
grubbing around for the service ber- 
ry, try to find one of the exquisitely 
beautiful fringe trees—or mountain 
ash, I think it is called “Father Gray- 
beard,” too. I can recall nothing that 
surpasses it in beauty. 
x* * & 

I set out shrubs and trees right 
straight through the winter until the 
middle of March. October and No- 
vember are the best months, but of- 
ten one is so rushed with other work 
it’s impossible to get through with 
everything, so now whenever the 
weather and ground are suitable, I 
put things in the ground and they do 
all right. 

It’s impossible always to do things 
the best way; we just have to com- 
promise on the best way we can do at 
that special time. 

* * * 

We are enjoying our fall radishes 
and lettuce. I believe things that 
grow in the fall really are sturdier 
than when planted in the spring. 
Neither radishes nor lettuce have laid 
eyes on a hoe since they were put in 
the ground. This is one fall I haven't 
been able to tarry in the garden. 
There has been so much else pressing 
on me that if the seed get put in the 
ground it’s alt the attention they get 
and they are flourishing like the 
green bay tree. 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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XLV.—Plowing: Its Relation to Soil Fertility 


By TAIT BUTLER 


RICH LANDS 














of the oldest, as well as a funda- 

mental process in cultivation and 
crop production; but it is less clearly 
understood as an important process 
by which soil fertility is affected. 

We do not purpose discussing the 
plow, either as to its construction or 
its mechanical operation, but shall 
confine this article to a consideration 
of the effects of plowing on soil fer- 
tility. 

Three Objects of Plowing 
HERE are three objects sought in 
plowing, but all three of these ob- 

jects must be obtained in the one 
operation to constitute good plowing: 

1. To break or loosen a compact or 
hard soil. 

2. To turn under or cover up mate- 
rial on the surface. 

3. To pulverize or fine the soil. - 

During the long history of the de- 
velopment of the plow it has passed 
through many forms and stages of 
development, from ‘the sharp and 
forked stick of the earliest recorded 
history to the present gang of six or 
eight plows pulled by a tractor; but 
the fruits of all these years of pro- 
gress are to bring us to the conclu- 
sion that a plow must accomplish all 
these three purposes with the least 
draft practicable. At one time, to 
break the land only was the object of 
plowing. Fire could remove the vege- 
table materials on the surface and 
other means might be used for pul- 
verizing the soil. But today the mod- 
ern plow, with coulter or jointer, 
its sharp point and thin-edged share 
and its curved overhanging or ex- 
panding moldboard, is made with the 
object of penetrating and moving ‘the 
soil, covering any material on the 
surface and pulverizing the soil, all 
with the same operation and at the 
least expenditure of power. 


Por ine ot is well known to be one 


Plowing and Plows 


N AMERICA less attention has 

been given to the straight furrows 
and the sharp upturned edge of the 
furrow slice, so characteristic of the 
English and Scotch plowing. In 
many cases the American plowman 
in his haste to cover ground has 
thrown a wide furrow slice too flat 
and pulverization has been lost sight 
of or left to be accomplished by a 
later operation of the disk and sec- 
tion harrows. But leaving these mat- 
ters of history let us discuss plowing 
from its effects on fertility. 

If the object of plowing is to break 
or loosen the land and to pulverize or 
fine it, in what manner do these ob- 
jects affect soil fertility? Of course, 
the most thorough breaking and pul- 
verizing of the soil can add no plant 
foods to those already in the soil. 
The effects on soil fertility, then, 
must be in rendering more of these 
plant foods already in the soil avail- 
able for feeding the plants. This is 
one of the ways in which soil fertility 
is affected, but it may be worth while 
to again briefly refresh our minds 
with the way in which this result is 
brought about. We have found that 
air, water, decaying organic matter 
and a fine division of the soil parti- 
cles tend to dissolve the plant foods 
locked up in the soil. It follows, 
therefore, that a compact soil, defi- 
cient in organic matter and “run to- 
gether” so that air and water cannot 
enter it, when broken or loosened up 
and pulverized offers the air, water 
and chemical agencies operating in 
the soil a much better opportunity to 
come in contact with and act on the 
minute rock or soil grains. If this be 
true, and it is, the question naturally 
arises why would it not be good prac- 
tice to plow much more frequently 
and to greater depths than are gener- 
ally practiced? 

While it is true that the plow is the 
most economical tool yet found for 


moving dirt or soil, it is also a slow 
and expensive process, and to loosen 
hard soil and to turn and pulverize it 
requires much power. When an acre 
is plowed to the depth of six or seven 
inches, around 2,000,000 pounds of soil 
has been moved. Most of the power 
is used, however, in penetrating the 
hard soil, 55 per cent being estimated 
as expended in cutting the furrow 
slice, 35 per cent in the friction of the 
sole and landslide, and only 12 per 
cent in turning the furrow slice. Of 
course, as the plow is constructed for 
greater. pulverization the power ex- 
pended in turning the furrow slice is 
increased. But plowing an ex- 
pensive and slow process and there is 
much uncertainty as to the economy 
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Best Depth to Plow 


F WE agree that anything beyond 

six or seven inches is deep plowing, 
there is no lack of argument or evi- 
dence to cast doubt upon the econ- 
omy of deeper plowing and subsoiling 
as a general practice. Under certain 
conditions, expensive as the operation 
is, it may be found economical to sub- 
soil or plow deeper than seven inches, 
but it is quite certain that we do not 
fully know just what those conditions 
are, nor are we able to control them 
in such a way as to make excessively 
deep plowing or subsoiling certainly 
or generally economical or profitable. 
In the end, the use of deep rooted le- 
gumes and under drainage are proba- 
bly much more effective and economi- 
cal measures for obtaining the ob- 
jects sought. 

There are at least three other rea- 
sons assigned for deep plowing and 
subsoiling. 

1. It is believed by some that the 
deeply broken soil will hold more 
moisture and that it will be brought 
up more readily in periods of drouth 
for feeding the plants. There is ser- 
ious doubt as to just how effective 
plowing deeper than say seven inches, 
or subsoiling, is in bringing about 
such a resylt. However this may be, 
it seems quite certain that any such 
benefits, if they are actually or gen- 
erally attained, are obtained at too 
great cost. 

2. It is ‘believed that deep plowing 
and subsoiling prevent washing or 
erosion, There seems but little doubt 
that plowing to a moderate depth, 
much deeper than the common prac- 
tice of three or four inches, will pre- 
vent washing up to a certain limit of 
rainfall. It may also be true that if 
the plowing or subsoiling were deep 
enough it would prevent large eros- 
ion from any rainfall which occurs; 
but it is extremely doubtful if plow- 
ing deeper than say seven inches is 
sufficiently effective in preventing 
erosion or washing, over and above 
that obtained by such seven-inch 
plowing, to justify the increased cost 
of such deeper plowing. Again, after 
the soil has been broken to a depth of 
say seven inches, it is probable that 
in the long run under drainage, cover 
crops, humus and deep rooted le- 
gumes will prove more efficient and 
economical as a means of preventing 
washing or erosion. 

3. Deep plowing is thought to add 
to the area of root pasturage. That 
is, it gives a larger area in which the 
roots can find plant foods. Again, 
there is no doubt some force in this 
contention. The more free entrance 
of air and water into this deeper soil 
will no doubt have some ‘beneficial 
effect in rendering plant foods soluble 
or available for feeding the crops; 
but the real question is, at what cost 
are these benefits obtained? It may 
be stated that the great bulk, of the 
feeding roots of our general crops are 
located in the top seven inches of soil, 
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Many a trap spring Jooks 
and feels good on the store counter, 
yet fails to make good on the trap line. 
The reason for this is that endurance isn’t 

built into it—real experience and materials aren’t 
in it. 

The VICTOR goes and holds when others fail, because 
there is seventy years’ experience in that spring. Designed 
and made in the world’s oldest game trap factory with un- 
usual facilities for selecting steel and testing trap springs. 

Your dealer sells the VICTOR—the spring’s the thing. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
ONEIDA, NEW. YORK 


\VICTOR TRAPS 
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Wonderful Kirstin 
Horse Power 


at) Sent Free 
ptomp Puller : 
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To prove 2aRSTIN Horse Power Pullers the cheapest and best 

ay to clear your land of stumps, hedge and brush, wes complete 

outfit without one cent in poco goaceetelll pen yg take a half year to 
expense and keep your mone 

PRES £31 bin Ballers pl 2 arce-aek td ing like reas “With KIRSTIN’S you can 

Special Triple Power Feature pulls biggest, tommmeest stumps easily besides 


Clear An Acre A Day 
gives long reach to clear two acres from one anchor icici ietinsbedie 


No other Puller works so ded. Has A 5 Auk and economically. Bowe 


nd Extra 
double, triple power—as nee! utomatic Take-U tp for quick hitching. All- steel eral ‘Offer sent FREE 
construction—not cast iron. three y: Wri 
5. KIRSTIN COMPANY 


, flaw or no flaw. on request. 
1206 Ludington St,. Escanaba, Mic 
me $ 
wi 


—_ 

Write for particulars 
of all types HorsePower 
and One-Man machines. 

fasy work in s 
time willadd $50anacre 
to value of your land. 
Find out how—quick. 






































FREE 
Trial Order Blank and 
Big Stump Fnivar 
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Prof. W. K. TATE 


ef George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


‘‘How Farmers Coéperate 
and Double Profits,’’ 
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& By CLARENCE POE: 
pad A, big book and sample of Brown _ Fence. “In my 
t opinion this is the most helpful 4 
save" you ae ae tien — fr = Red up. bg beok on subject which hag ever been 
bine mec FROM | ractont Pcie PREPAID written for American farmers. 

vy “It fs concrete and accurate and bears 
ee atl Ronee tise Vaan Pisen ties on every page the mark of Grst-hand in- 
Posts and Barb ae. Write ye eoey for big vestigation, 
one THEE “It is eo clear that a wayfaring man, 
DEPT. BROWN FENCE & Vine 5° OHIO even a college professor, may not mis- 


take ite meaning. 


“Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
Gefinite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
take some cotperative mevement for the 








good the community in which he 
lives,” 
Get a Copy Today!. 256 pages, cloth 
binding, price .......+.sscecenees . 
ba The Progressive Farmer one ; 
Works in soil, Makes V 
any shes up tofour fect Bo] f FORE vsece ee eeesee est eneseeesces $1.50 ; 


os ae as areward for a club of 2 yearly 
subsecriptions—your own not included. 
Address all orders to 


TOE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already 
renewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1 just ag if you were 
sending your renewal now. 


ditch or cleans di 
b. ‘Alleteel. Fe Le ate panel = 


























Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
sciiptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








When writing to advertisers, say: 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carriegs.’”’ 


“T am 








(Concluded on page 22, column 3) 
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Enjoy the Soft Light of Rayo 


— put up with a flickering, flaring, smoking old 
lamp when you can buy a Rayo? 


RAYO LAMPS give a steady light that is easy on the eyes. 
You remove neither the chimney nor the shade to light them 
—as convenient as gas. Artistic in design, they have no cheap 
filigree ornaments that make cleaning a long job. 


Your dealer will be glad to demonstrate _— Lamps. Ask for 
them by name. 


Aladdin Security Oil is the kerosene of quality for lamps, 
stoves and heaters. 


STANDARD. OIL COMPANY 


Washington, D. C. cs _ Chula to 

ton, ariotte, a 
Norfolle Ve BALTIM ORE Charleston, W. Va. 
Richmond, Va. , Charleston, S. C. 








B-K B-K*B-K: BK 3 I 





K: B-K° B-K°B-K*. 


THINK OF IT-ONE PRODUCT— 
SCORES OF FARM USES 


In B-K the POWERFUL disinfectatnt (NOT A POISON), you have in one clean 
glass bottle a concentrated liquid—safe for children, old folks, or the hired help to handle 
—that can be heavily diluted with water and used as a spray—dip—disinfectant; also 
for mixing in the drinking water; also effective for treatment of many contagious diseases 
of cattle—hogs and poultry. Our bulletins give scores of farm uses. 

B-K is worth from 2 to 10 times as much as any coal tar disinfectant or carbolic acid 
—on the basis of germ- “killing strength alone. Its other remarkable advantages make it 
entirely in a class by itself. This has been proved by thousands of farmers and breeders. 


FREE BULLETINS—Ask for complete information— General Laboratories 


PA nro a ae ter on 7 Disinfecting— 

Yontagious ortion—Ca cours—Hog Sanitation or 

Awarded Gold 4110 S. Dickinson St. 
Madison, Wis., U.S 





Medal Pan.-Pac, Poultry Raising. 
Exposition. Dealers Wanted in Every Town. 











SAVE HALF "a 


On 
Fruit Trees, Rose Bushes, 
, Shade and Pecan Trees, Strawberry Plants, 
Créer tous. Hedge Plants, Etc., Ete. 
by getting freshly dug stock direct from Nursery. Catalogue free. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., KITTRELL, N. C. 


One of the largest nurseries in America selling direct to the people. aa 


BRICK 


STOCK 
LIKE IT 
DROP BRICK IN.FEED BOX 
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POR WORMS, SULPHUR FOK THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 
AND PURE EARS, 





INTAINS COPPERAS 
NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 Y 
NO DOSING. DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga,Tenn. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








ALL RECORDS BROKEN IN 
CATTLE-TICK ERADICATION 





65,520 Square Miles to Be Freed De- 


cember 1—Entire State of Missis- 
sippi Clean—South to Celebrate 


ITH a broad wedge driven 
through the cattle-tick army 


to the Gulf and with a new 
area of 65,520 square miles in nine 
states cleaned from tick to be freed 
from Federal quarantine, December 
1 will be a red-letter day for the cat- 
tle and dairying industry of the 
South. 

This release breaks all records in 
tick eradication. The total territory 
released during the year 1917 through 
the codperative effort of the states 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture amounts to 70,754 square 
miles, or 20,000 more-than were re- 
leased in 1912, until now the record 
year. 

Throughout Mississippi, and in 90 
counties and parts of counties in 
eight other Southern states, local of- 
ficials and citizens are arranging lo- 
cal celebrations to mark the dipping 


blood which should have gone to 
make meat or milk; wasted, there- 
fore, much of the grain and forage 
fed to cattle; and, finally, prevented 
the introduction of non-immune 
breeding stock for the improvement 
of local beef and dairy herds. The 
presence of the tick barred shipments 
of local cattle from the open compe- 
tition of the free pens at the packing 
centers and forced their owners to 
sell them at a disadvantage from 
quarantine pens for immediate 
slaughter only. 

The South since 1906 has succeeded 
in releasing from quarantine 379,312 
square miles or over 51 per cent of 
the originally quarantined area. Mis- 
Sissippi is the fifth state to be declar- 
ed entirely free, the states of Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Ten- 
nessee previously having been releas- 
ed. Special credit, however, is due to 
Mississippi because much of the area 
freed was heavily infested with ticks. 
There remain in the entire South 
349,250 square miles yet infested and 
to be cleaned and released from Fed- 
eral quarantine. The example of Mis- 
sissippi, however, it is believed, will 
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out of this costly parasite of South- 
ern agriculture. 


Tick-free Day 
4 ices Governor of Mississippi, by 
special proclamation, has declared 
December 1, when by the release of 
28 counties, his entire state will be 
freed from quarantine, a day of spec- 
ial rejoicing. At the State House he 
will receive the congratulations of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture for the state’s effective 
coOperation in dipping out the tick 
and driving a wedge of free territory 
through to the Gulf. 

Congratulatory messages are to be 
sent also to the governors of the oth- 
er states and be transmitted to each 
county celebrating its entry into the 
free cattle territory of the Nation. 


What Tick Eradication Means to 
Freed Territories 
BeEPORE the ticks were dipped out, 

these parasites annually killed 
many cattle’ with tick fever, steadily 


CHAMPIONSHIP DAIRY COW, SOUTH CAORLINA STATE FAIR. JERSEY OWNED 
BY TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S, C. 


serve as a strong incentive to neigh- 
boring states to widen the wedge to 
the Gulf until the tick is eradicated 
from the entire South. 


To Break New Record in 1918 
HAT this year’s record will be ex- 
ceeded in 1918 and that the tick 

will be banished from the Nation by 
1921 are strong probabilities. The 
states of Arkansas and Louisiana, 
following the example of Mississippi, 
have passed state-wide laws making 
the eradication of the tick compul- 
sory in every infested county. The 
legislature of the state of Texas has 
recognized the importance of tick 
eradication, although its laws do not 
make eradication compulsory in its 
various counties for some tite to 
come. Indications from all the tick- 
infested states are that in many sec- 
tions the people have grown thor- 
oughly tired of the toll the tick is 
taking and patriotically are building, 
dipping vats and making preparations 


to free their cattle during the coming 















































When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 






































Progressive Farmer.” 
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sucked out of cattle vast quantities of year. 
le 
Wky, Where, and How the Tick Is on the Run 
Figures prepared by the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, show as follows the progress in cattle fever tick eradication July 1, 
1906 to December 1, 1917: 
S$ 
4 {Counties Infest-| Counties Re- | Area in-| Area in- 
STATE =@ _» fed Dec. 1, 1917 leased fested fested 
Eat July 1, | Dec. 1, Area Released 
gee 6 917 
oge Whole| Part Whole} Part a 
No. | No. Na | No. | No. | Sa. Mi | Sa. Mi. | Sa. Mi | P. ct 
Alabama 67 27 3 37 3 51,279 19,918 31,361 61 
Arkansas 75 27 6 42 6 52,525 20,952 31,573 60 
California 5 | 15 a 79,924 | oceee 79,924 10¢ 
Florida 50 46 1 3 1 54,861 49,961 4,900 9 
Georgia .. 149 79 70 57,438 35,324 22,114 39 
Kentucky 2 <g 2 { * epee RY | 400 
Louisiana 63 49 2 12 2 45,409 37,824 7,585 17 
RINNE Foie gah ¥:6:6 5 4050.94 81 o4 81 46,362 ee 46,362 100 
EUOUEE Bic) cicaeessasaee 4 me oa ee saces 6 | 100 
North Carolina . can ae 21 2 52 2 37,865 9,674 | 27,691 7 
Oklahoma ...... *61 22 10 25 14 47,890 22,377 25,513 53 
South Carolina: ; 44 | 10 a 34 é 8,619 | 21,876 | 72 
Tennessee DesGinad ede bsk nee’ 42 ee ee 2 es 16,987 ® 16,987 100 
PRR Segoe oh ores oust pars 198 | 154 3 41 $ | 191/885 | 142,918 | 48,967 | _ 26 
NIM oo’ cio de caccie pevecsel- 80 | 3 | 26 | 1 =| «213,918 1,686 | 12,232 83 
ll eR RS a 956 | 438 238 | 486 82” | 728,565 | 849,253 | 279,312 52 
*Only portions of 5 of the 61 counties were quarantined. 
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| Aeon the scrub sire! 

Buy a gasoline engine and work 
up a year’s supply of firewood during 
the winter. Then you will not have 
to stop pressing farm work next sum- 
mer to get up stovewood for the good 
wife. 

City consumers will be glad to buy 
your wife’s surplus canned goods. 

Why not purchase and install that 
heating plant you have been intend- 
ing to buy? There are three good 
systems—hot water, steam, and Fot 
air. 

lf fire should break out in the aver- 
age country home, there would be no 
protection whatever. In this situa- 
tion, it se@éms rather strange that 
more farmers do not keep chemical 
fire extinguishers on hand. 

The Mississippi A. & M. College 
says the average farm woman in that 
state “walks 152 miles every year car- 
rying water in the house and carry- 
ing it out again, when for $13.40, re- 
tail price, a pump, sink, supply and 
drain pipes could be provided to per- 
form this service.” Let’s not forget 
to put in waterworks during “Thrift 
Month.” 

The children will appreciate a little 
helps with their studies these long 
winter evenings. It is not unlikely 
that it will also enliven your own 
mind a little. 

Well mated teams always sell to 
better advantage than single animals. 
When you have a horse or colt for 
sale therefore it is well to buy a mate 
fos it if possible and then sell the two 
together. 

Never have a narrow gate for the 
sheep to pass through. 

In saving sheep for breeding pur- 
poses, select those with short legs 
and compact bodies. Long legs mean 
good jumpers. 

Don’t forget to finish off the pas- 
ture-fed hogs with a ration of corn 
for a few weeks before slaughtering. 

When hog-killing time comes, spare 
the sow! 

Why not use more brood mares for 
farm work and also get an extra in- 
come from the sale of colts? 

There is a big demand for hogs for 
breeding purposes at the present 
time. Breeders at the fairs have been 
taking orders for as much as a year 
ahead. Get in position to get some of 
this sort of prosperity for yourself. 

The price of wool has gone up 
along with cotton. Southern farmers 
should raise more sheep for the wool 
as well as mutton. 

The young sire should not be press- 
ed into service too soon. It will in- 
jure him as well as result in weak off- 
spring. ; 

Corn shocks that have fallen down 
should be hauled from the fields 
promptly. Both stover and ears will 
be damaged if allowed to remain 
down and become water-soaked.- 


Believes in Plenty of Grazing 
Crops for Hogs 


| HAVE learned that one of the se- 
crets of success in hog-raising is 
to provide green crops, such as rape, 
rye and oats, with some corn. I fat- 
ten my hogs in the fall in my soy 
bean fields, only using corn the last 
two or three weeks before killing to 
harden the meat. 

Some years ago I had a bunch of 
shoats that were being fed corn alone 
and that did not seem to be making 
much gain. They were then given the 
run of a rye patch, with some corn, 
and the result was very satisfactory. 
Since then I have been a strong be- 
liever in green feeds for hogs. 


C. G. TUNSTALL. 








You not only can help your neighbors by 
getting them to subscribe for The Progres- 
sive Farmer but help yourself also. We 
offer liberal commissions to club workers. 
Why not write us for terms? 

















money for y 


This year, more than ever before, 
efficiency is the watchword on the 
farm. Time is too valuable to 
waste; and poor tools waste a lot 
of it. 


If you figure the extra time that 
you or your hired man, or maybe 








Goes through the wood quicker—The 
thickest part of the blade. Doesn’t stick 


tapering the blade. The Atkins teeth are 





needs less fitting than any saw made. 


Cross-cut saws—The Atkins is the first choice of 
expert woodsmen everywhere. It does not chew the 
wood. The teeth cut. Every stroke brings out a 
clean thin ribbon of wood. 








Hand saws—Most carpenters use the Atkins Saw. 
It’s a joy to own such a tool, and profitable, too. 
When you want it, you find it sharp, fast and true. 
Perfection handle (preventing wrist cramp) or old- 
style handle, as preferred. 













your money will be refunded without argument. 








Write for it. 















all the way from tooth edge to back. In addition, the Atkins Cross-Cut tapers 
from the ends to the middle—patented segment grinding. Other saws try for this 
effect by spreading the teeth and tapering the back edge a little. But that isn’t 


teeth go, the rest of the blade follows without a struggle. 


The Finest Steel—Atkins Silver Steel, used in all our best saws, is the finest 
formulated for saw requirements. It takes a keen edge, stays sharp longer, and 


No Strings to This Trial Offer 


Buy an Atkins Saw—insist on it—accept no substitute. Some people love to say, “it’s 
just like the Atkins” or “it’s just as good as an Atkins.” Look for our name on the 
blade. Take it home and try it. If it doesn’t hold its edge better, run easier and cut 
faster than any other saw you ever had, take it right back where you got it and 


the famous Atkins Saws and are proud of it. If yours doesn’t, write us. 


Carpenter Helps, FREE—our booklet, “The Saw on the Farm,” is full of 
useful suggestions on how to build things, how to make neat joints, 
ete. Also tells how to file saws and take care of them. Sent free. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dept. 28. Makers of Silver Steel Saws and Tools 
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both, can put in with a poor saw,.- 
it runs into dollars. An Atkins Saw 
will do the work at least 25 per 
cent. quicker than any other saw 
made. Actually, in cold cash, an At- 
kins Saw will pay for itself quickly, 
and save you money besides, all 
through the year. 


tooth edge of every Atkins Saw is the 
or bind in the wood. The blade tapers 


designed solely to cut, and wherever the 


Wood (buck) saws—Most pocnie think “any old 
saw” is good enough for cutting up stove wood. Re- 
sult, hours wasted in hard work at the wood pile. 
An Atkins wil! take the back ache out of this job. 





Circular and other saws—Whether you want 2@ 
circular saw, a hack saw, a meat saw or any other 
saw, remember there is an Atkins Saw for the pur- 
pose. It may cost a little more at the start, but it 
will quickly prove itself a time-saver and a money- 
saver. 





Nearly all dealers handle 








a 1 25-lb. bed; 2 3-Ib. pil- 
: - of BS lows, 2 large Les tas 
large counterpane; ret: 
© Eels, Minnows, Mink, | value e21. Reduced to 
ate Muskratsetc.,inlarge | ¢9.92 for ell. 30-lb, bed 
send Giael Wien Dine rises | Cisne ea wal 

Folding, Galvan ee) a) ches ed outfit $11.47, 40-1b. be 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. in al outfit $11.97. BEDS 25-lb. 
sizes. Write for Price List, and Free $5.95, 30-Ib. $6.75 35-lb. $7.50, 
best bait ever discovered for attracting allkinds | 40-lb. $8.25, 2 3-lb. pillows 









GET A FEATHER 


ED! OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 

















24 $1.25. All new feathers, best ticking. We have $1,000 cash scribin to join ou on this 
oftfish. J. F.GREGORY, K-241, St.Louis, Mo deposit in hank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. i , y = 
Mail money érder or write for catalog today. proposition when you renew. 

NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $6.50—New Feather SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY 
Pillows, $1.25 per pair. Full size and full weight : 
guaranteed. nal new, clean, sanitary feathers. Rs Dept. 600 _ CHARLOTTE, &. C. é 
8-ounce ther-proo! ng. yrite for new catalog. 

SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Cur advertisers are guaranteed to be re- We guarantee the reliability of .all -the 
Dept. 130, Greensboro, N. C. | liable. advertising we carry. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
not. 





he reads it or 
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SsPrHE real expense in connection with a news- 

paper is not the subscription price,” Henry 
Wallace used to say. “It’s the time you give to 
reading it after you get it.” This idea is one that 
can’t be too often emphasized. If a man’s life and 
intellect are worth anything like what they ought 
to be, he will spend several dollars’ worth of time 
each year reading his favorite paper, and he had 
better spend an extra dollar or so getting a paper 
worth while rather than be satisfied with anything 
inferior. 





EARLY every farmer rushes his produce on 

the market as soon as it is ready because he 
has no place to store it. On a great many crops 
he loses every year enough money to build a 
good storage house for that crop. “I built a stor- 
age house for my apples this year,” a farmer told 
us the other day, “and while I have only sold a 
small part of my crop—the culls—I have realized 
enough extra profit already to pay for the storage 
house because I didn’t have to sell right at har- 
vest time.” 





UPPOSE you had promised to pay the man to 

whom you are in debt 1,000 pounds of cotton or 
tobacco and he should come to you now and say 
that for prompt settlement he’d be perfectly satis- 
fied with 500 pounds? Yet that is exactly what is 
happening now so far as your interests are con- 
cerned. Pay your debts with cheap money. You 
can pay a debt now with 500 pounds of cotton or 
tobacco which it may take 1,000 pounds to pay a 
year or so from now —with interest extra. Let’s 
make this the year of jubilee—the year of freedom 
for a million Southern farm families previously 
burdened with debt and crushed by “time prices.” 
Let’s have it so that countless thousands will say 
in years to come, “I got out of debt in 1917 and 
have stayed out ever since.” 





P IS generally considered that an eight-hour 
day on the farm is a practical impossibility. In 
fact many seem to think that the farmer and the 
members of his family must work from twelve to 
fifteen hours per day. While it may not be pos- 
sible to make every department of farm labor 
subservient to eight hour principles, labor can be 
so lightened:and expedited that essentially the 
same result is attained. Very productive soil, 
prolific seed and liberal applications of fertilizers, 
more horse power and labor-saving implements 
and machinery, washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, water supply systems and lighting plants en- 
able the farmer and his wife to do all necessary 
work in order to make a good living within from 
eight to twelve hours and have plenty of time for 
recreation. Of course, the poor land, one-horse 
power farmer without labor-saving implements 
and home devices can hardly hope to make a de- 
cent living by working fifteen hours per day. 





HAT is meant by real thrift as compared with 
\ miserliness or wastefulness is well illustrated 
-by a little table we have printed once before but 
which is well worth repeating: 


Mr. Tightwad Mr. Spendthrift 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Saves ..ccccsee GO Saves .icsccece 00 Saves ......... 20 
Living expenses 37 Living expenses 58 Living expenses 560 
Recreation .... 1 Recreation .... 40 Recreation .... 10 
Education ...... 1 Education ...... 1 Education .... 10 
Charity CRATICY: 605006008 2: Oe pase eee 10 


Mr. Thrifty 
Per Cent 


Under the heading “Education” here we ought 
to include not only schooling for the children but 
books and paper for the home—$5 worth of pa- 
pers and $5 worth of books each year for the one- 
horse farmer, $10 worth of each a year for the 
two-horse farmer, $15 worth of each a year for 
the three-horse farmer, etc. “Charity” covers 
church work, etc., and “Recreation” includes 
travel, etc. Moreover, while saving 20 per cent is 
probably enough on an average, in a good year 


7 


like this every man should aim to save much more 
than 2. per cent of his income, so as to make up 
for the lean years when he may not be able to 
save that proportion. 





URRAH for Franklin County and its board of 

county commissioners! They have not only 
appropriated money to employ a whole-time coun- 
ty demonstration agent and a whole-time home 
demonstration agent, but have appropriated $275 
to be used along with a like amount from the state 
to provide medical treatment for school children 
examined and found to have remediable physical 
defects such as we discussed last week, in case the 
parents are unable to provide such treatment. The 
people in any cotinty ought to be willing to pay 
taxes for such work as this. 


Let No Plant Foods Waste 


ee 


ITH potash almost unobtainable at any 
price, with nitrogen in the form of cotton- 
seed meal costing about 40 cents a pound 
and in the form of nitrate of soda over 30 cents, 
and with phosphorus higher-priced than for many 
years, it is indeed a time for plant food economy. 
Everything about the farm with the least fertiliz- 
ing value should be put on the land instead of 
being allowed to go to waste. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note the 
plant food constituents contained in some of the 
common farm wastes. Some of these are as 











follows: 

Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Potash 

Material Ibs. in one ton | Ibs. in one ton | Ibs. in one ton 

oe ae 8.00 1.20 9.00 
Corn fodder ......... 20.00 6.00 28.00 
CORR BIMEED. cicescece 15.00 8.00 18.44 
Oak IGAVB .0.cccices 16.00 7.00 3.00 
Se eee 10.00 6.00 17.00 
Tobacco stems ....... 50.00 18.00 140.00 
Wheat Straw .....06% 10.00 3.00 12.00 
Manure (average) ... 10.00 5.00 10.00 

















Thank God for Work and: Educate for 
Work 


NE of the things worth thinking about 

Thanksgiving week is the wonderfully sug- 

gestive saying of Charles Kingsley’s: 

“Thank God every morning when you get 
up that you have something to do that day 
which must be done whether you like it or not. 
Being forced to work and forced to do your 
best, will breed in you temperance and self- 
control, diligence and strength of will, cheer- 
fulness and content, and a hundred virtues 
which the idle never know.” 


This most pregnant saying of Kingsley’s reminds 
us toask the average farm father a pertinent ques- 
tion: For what purpose do you tell your boy or 
girl that you are sending him or her to school? 

We know a farmer who can’t read or write. But 
when his first son was born, he resolved to edu- 
cate the boy; and as the son grew, encouraged 
him in his studies and sent him off to each new 
school term, saying: “Son, I want you to fo to 
school and get an education so that you won’t 
have to work as hard as I have had to work.” 
Then the time came when the boy spent his vaca- 
tions in reading. The father made no complaint 
but comforted himself with the thought that he 
was giving his son the best possible training to 
meet the difficulties of life. Finally the boy got 
his college degree. In going to school he had pic- 
tured himself as climbing the hill of life; and now, 
with his schooling finished, there seemed nothing 
to do but coast down the other side of the hill—in 
blissful ease! 

This little incident illustrates the mistake count- 
less thousands of parents have made; they have 
educated children away from work instead of for 
work. This father should have said, “Son, I have 
worked hard, but for lack of training have not ac- 
complished as much as I should. I want you to go 
to school and get an education, not to keep from 
working hard, but to learn how to use both sci- 
ence and muscle in your work, how to direct your 
energies so that you will be able to make your 
work count for more than I have been able to do.” 
If the father had said this and then led the boy to 
put into practice on the farm what he had learned 
at school, the father would have been saved from 
disappointment and the boy from disaster. 

Let’s thank God Thanksgiving week and every 
week for work, and let’s teach our boys and girls 
that education is learning how to de a great deal 
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of work rather than 


great deal of it. 


It Is Unfair to Blame the Farmer for the 
High Prices of Farm Products 


learning how to dodge a 








HERE seems to be growing up among city 
"Ewan an unjustified feeling of antag- 

onism toward the producers of farm pro- 
ducts. This is as unfortunate as it is unjustified. 
It is unjustified because the farmer is not receiv- 
ing an excessive profit on those things the high 
prices of which bring forth the greatest complaint, 
and it is unwise because any pressure which forces 
prices of necessities below the cost of produc- 
tion plus a fair profit means the lessening of pro- 
duction to an extent that will in turn eventually 
send prices sky-high, through the operation of the 
inexorable law of supply and demand. 

For instance, consumers are complaining bitterly 
of the high price of meats, and observing the high 
prices at which live meat-producing animals are 
selling conclude that the farmers is making exces- 
sive profits, which cause the high prices paid by 
consumers, ; 

These conclusions are usually erroneous. The 
high prices of meats are due to the high price of 
everything contributing to livestock production. 
For illustration, about 80 per cent of the total gost 
of producing hogs is for the feed they consume. 
Also 80 to 85 per cent of all the corn produced in 
this country is normally fed to livestock. Corn is 
fed largely to hogs, and if corn is high-priced hogs 
must be relatively about as high, or production 
will decrease and the prices will in time react 
under the influence of supply and demand. Corn 
is high-priced now because the decreased supplies 
and increased demands for all food grains have 
caused prices to increase, and corn reacts to the 
general trend toward higher prices. 

But to show how totally unfair it is for the 
consumer to blame the farmer for the present 
high price of meats it is only necessary to con- 
sider the present relative prices of corn and hogs. 
If hogs were to sell for the normal ratio between 
corn and hogs, live hogs would be selling for 
something like $23 or $24 a hundred pounds; but 
they are actually only selling for around $16 a 
hundred pounds. In other words, while normally 
100 pounds of live hogs sells for the price of 11.65 
bushels of corn, 100 pounds of hogs is now selling 
for the price between seven and eight bushels 
of corn. 

If the consumers continue their war against the 
high price of pork products and keep hogs down 
to the present ratio between corn and hogs, there 
can only be one result. The farmer will continue 
to decrease his production, which is already about 

10 per cent below normal, until the supply will be 
so far below the demand that nothing but artificial 
control or interference will prevent prices going 
far higher than they are at present. The Govern- 
ment will not force the farmers to produce hogs 
at a loss, for it is not to the interest of the whole 
Nation that farmers produce hogs at a loss. Con- 
sumers must accept high prices during war times, 
but all speculation and undue profits must be 
taken out of food production so that the consum- 


ers will not have to pay more than is necessary to ° 


bring about the required production. 

It is impossible to quickly change the eating 
habits of a nation, and any attempt to greatly 
curtail the use of a staple article of our diet will 
fail. We must prevent waste, practice economy in 
all things, when it does not lower efficiency, and 
accept prices high enough to encourage the pro- 
ducer to meet our demands and those of our allies. 
In war times, with so many men taken from pro- 
ductive pursuits and the large demands caused by 
the wastage of large armies, the consumer must 
expect high prices. All he has a right to demand 
is that all speculation and all excessive profits be 
taken out of the handling of food necessities. This 
is now assured by the Food Administration’s con- 
trol of the packing business and supervision of 
distribution. More than this will curtail produc- 
tion and force prices higher instead of lower. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 











By CLARENCE POE 

















A Variety of Comment 


HE New York Independent in urging its 
claims upon its readers said recently: 


“To be frank aboutit, The Independent does 
not expect to stand first in the estimation of 
its subscribers. It is content to be regarded as 
an indispensable second. The most import- 
ant periodical of a man who is doing things is 
that dealing with his profession or trade.” 


This is a sentiment which needs to be constantly 
emphasized. A paper that will make him more effi- 
cient in whatever he is trying to do: this is the 
first literary need of every man. “My trade paper 
first, then whatever other papers I can afford,” 
should be every man’s motto, be he farmer, busi- 
ness man, or professional man. A doctor who 
doesn’t take a medical journal; a preacher who 
doesn’t take his church paper; a lawyer who 
doesn’t take a law journal; a farmer who doesn’t 
take a farm paper: they are all in the same boat 
and need to be taught the educational value of 
the technical press. 

* kX 

The country church is a good subject for thought 
at Thanksgiving time and in this connection we 
are reminded of a report we recently noticed from 
a country church in Plainfield, Illinois: 


“Tt has assembled the young people for 
musical, dramatic and athletic enjoyment and 
training. The church edifice has been rebuilt; 
and instead of one room for worship only, the 
building now contains a gymnasium, dining- 
room, cloak-rooms for men and women, anda 
rest-room for mothers with babies in their 
arms, the young people’s social parlor, study 
and numerous class-rooms for use in religious 
training or various groups. It has had to com- 
pete with granges and social clubs and has 
survived where they have failed. This church 
itself has grown-in membership, in moral and 

_sPiritual power, with the social culture it has 
imparted in the community.” 


Now while prices are good, is it not feasible for 
your people to provide some of these progress- 
making facilities for your church? 


Community sweet potato storage houses are the 
latest form of codperation reported from Okla- 
homa. As the Extension Service of the state says: 


“Okfusgee County raised a big sweet potato 
crop this year but a good many farmers were 
at a loss to know what to do with them until 
the building of community storage houses ac- 
cording to Government plans. As a result 
several thousand bushels that might have been 
sold on a depressed market, or fed to hogs, 
will bring good prices next winter or spring.” 


Other communities have done likewise and the 
belief is expressed that success with these com- 
munity houses will pave the way for additional 
cooperative enterprises among farmers. 

* ok * 


A Louisiana teacher asks: “Will you kindly ad- 
vise me as to where, and at what price, I may ob- 
tain a subscription to George Russell’s paper, The 
Irish Homestead?” The Irish Homestead costs 
$2.20 and subscriptions may be sent direct to The 
Irish Homestead, Dublin, Ireland. Just now The 
Homestead is less interesting to Americans than 
it is in times of peace, so much of its space being 
iven to Irish agricultural problems growing out 
f the war, but it is nevertheless inspiring to any 
an or woman interested in rural progress. Be- 
fore subscribing for Mr. Russell’s paper, however, 
first send 50 cents to Norman, Remington & Co., 
Baltimore, for a copy of his “Codperation and 
Nationality.” It’s a book everybody interested in 
helping a rural neighborhood ought to read. 

* * * 


A reader writes: “I was informed by one of the 
heads of our national farm loan association that 
it would cost $40 to get $300 from the Federal 
Land Bank. Is there any way that the small bor- 
rower can get money from the Federal Land Bank 
without so much cost?” 

The answer to this is that the Federal Land 
Banks are intended only to furnish long-term or 
mortgage credit in rather large sums and not 
short-term or personal credit in rather small 
sums. Each loan runs for at least five years and 
it is not presumed that a man would wish to mort- 
gage his farm for five years to get only $300. 
When loans of about this figure are wanted, it is 
better to borrow for a short term and preferably 
without mortgaging one’s real estate. 





“Come to the shucking at our Sunday school 
cornfield tonight” is the invitation the writer has 
just received, the corn being raised for the benefit 
of the orphanage. And a few Saturday evenings 
ago the writer helped pick the peas raised by an- 
other organization for benevolent purposes. A 
church, Sunday school, or public school interested 
in raising funds for a particular purpose will fre- 
quently find it advantageous to try getting the 
members to grow some money crop in addition to 
giving all the cash they can. And work done in a 
cause like this, shoulder to shoulder with others, 
brings a thrill of satisfaction it is hard to dupli- 
cate. “The comradeship of unselfish service”—if 
you haven’t felt the fine joy which that phrase im- 
plies, then you have something yet to live for! 

* * * 

Have the farmers of your neighborhood made 
any effort to find out whether cotton is accurately 
graded on your local market and prices paid in ac- 
cordance with these grades? On hundreds of 
markets buyers take good grades and poor grades 
together, paying for all on a poor-grade basis and 
pocketing the difference when they sell. Consider, 
for example, this official testimony from the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture as to investi- 
gations made by its agents in Alabama four years 
ago: 

“The average of prices on observed trans- 
actions in Alabama for one month, for exam- 
ple, was 13.51 cents for strict good ordinary 
and 13.47 cents for strict good middling, the 
latter being six grades better than ‘the former. 
The higher grade of cotton thus sold for 20 
cents less per bale than that of the lower 
grade, when on the basis of New Orleans dif- 
ferences, it was actually worth $7.50 per bale 
more.” 

oe OS 

That it pays cotton farmers to sell codperatively 
was also discovered by the Department in this in- 
vestigation. The official report announces: “The 
investigators found that the producer received an 
appreciable advantage in prices when he was able 
to make ‘round lot’ sales of ten or more bales of 
cotton at a time. It is suggested that still greater 
advantages can be secured by selling where pos- 
sible in lots of bales of the same grade.” 


>. 
Remember the Community in Your Will 


$7,000,000 BEQUEST to the Metropolitan Art 

Museum of New York was recently announced, 

the gift of the late Isaac Fletcher of Mas- 
sachusetts. Not many of us can leave millions to any 
good cause, but The Progressive Farmer is inter- 
ested in seeing the time come when every good 
citizen will “remember the community in his will” 
in a manner befitting his means, be they great or 
small. If you can’t leave $7,000,000 to a great art 
muslim of world-wide fame, you may at least 
leave $70 to purchase worthy pictures for your 





THE HOE-MAN’S THANKSGIVING 


I count up in this song of cheer 
The blessings of a busy year: 





A roof so low I lose no strain, 

No ripple of the friendly rain; 

A chimney where all winter long 

The logs give back the wild bird’s song. 


A field, a neighborly old ground, 
Which year by year, without a sound, 
Lifts bread t6 me and roses sweet 
From out the dark below my feet. 


The wind that cools my hidden spring 
And sets my corn field whispering; 
And shades across, to lightly blow 
Green ripples down the apple row. 


That ieafy hollow that was stirred 
A hundred mornings by a bird 
That sang by daybreak on a brier, 
Setting the gray of dawn afire! 


The lone star and the shadowed hush 
That come at evening, when the thrush 
Ravels the day, so worn and long, 

Into the silver of a song. 


The tender sorrow, too, that came 
To leave me nevermore the same; 
The love and memories, and the wild 
Light laughter of a little child. 


Thoughts of the Wonder that awaits 
The soul beyond the Darkened Gates, 
That old, old Mystery that springs 

Deathless, behind the veil of things. 


This is my rosary of hours, 
Inwoven of the snows and flowers— 
The year that runs from young to old, 
A glint of green, a glow of gold. 
—Edwin Markham. 
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local schoolhouse. If you can’t give millions as 
Carnegie has done to erect libraries in a hundred 
cities, you can at least leave $100 to $500 for a 
neighborhood or school library for your own 
people. 

Everybody on January 1 should make a new will 
or consider revising an old one, and we wish every 
reader, if he has only fifty acres of land, would 
keep our admonition in mind, “Remember the 
community-in your will.” 

Not only should every man try to make some 
gift to the community in which he now lives, but 
every man who has left his old home neighbor- 
hood and prospered elsewhere ought to remember 
that community in his will. In fact, the old home 
neighborhood may need such remembrance far 
more than the one in which the prosperous man 
now lives. This is especially likely to be true in 
the case of a country-bred boy who has gone to 
town. His town probably has reasonably good 
church buildings, libraries, public auditoriums, 
etc. while his old home community might be 
helped at these points and others. Why not clip 
out this suggestion and mail it to some worthy 
and right-spirited man who has left your neigh- 
borhood and done well elsewhere? Possibly in 
revising his will at New Year’s he might put in 
something for the community in which he and 
probably his ancestors once lived—money for a 
-church building, school building, Sunday school 
rooms, community auditorium, or library; either 
providing all the money needed or providing a 
certain amount on condition that the citizens raise 
a certain amount. 

Our country people in raising money for com- 
munity improvements do not often ask enough 
support from outsiders. Former residents should 
give to such causes; men who own land in the 
community whether they live there or not should 
give; and business men who draw their wealth 
from country trade ought to be made to realize 
that it is their duty to help the schools and 
churches of the country districts where their 


money comes from as well as help the towns 
where they live. And if a business man is too 
stingy and lacking in public spirit to help reason- 
ably in such matters, he hardly deserves your 
patronage. 

Let us keep on emphasizing the fact that no man 
even reasonably well-to-do Should leave a will that 
is only a monument to the selfishness of family 
pride and family interest. On the contrary, every 
such man should “remember the community if his 
will,” including some rural community also, if he 
lives in town. 


& 

Co-operation Needed in Marketing This 
Year’s Corn Crop 

(Front needed in selling corn is one of the 


most needed forms of codperation in many 

parts of the South just now. A friend has just 
told us this experience: “I had 58 bushels of rent 
corn due me in another county not a hundred 
miles from where I live. I found that there the 
best offer I could get for the corn was $1.25 a 
bushel. Instead of taking this, I had it shipped 
home and by shelling it and putting it up in two- 
bushel sacks got $2.10 per bushel. The shelling 
cost only $2 and the sacks, $1.45 for the whole 58 
bushels.” 

Acting individually thousands and thousands of 
Southern corn growers are going to sacrifice half 
the profits they should have on the year’s crop. 
Instead of suffering this loss;-growers in every 
neighborhood who have surplus, corn to sell ought 
to get together, decide how much they wish to 
dispose of, arrange to put it up in marketable 
form, and get the best possible quotations both 
from local merchants and from dealers in nearby 
cities. 

Wherever there is a live county demonstration 
agent, he should help in this work. The local 
farmers’ club should also be active. We can’t 
afford to have the movement for diversification 
hampered by lack of marketing facilities for the 
crops after they are grown. All agencies of rural 
progress should unite to help at this point. 


‘A Thought for the Week 








E THAT hath two cakes of bread, let him sell 
H one of them for flowers of the narcissus; for 

bread is food for the body, but the narcissus 
is food for the soul.—From the Koran of Moham- 
med. 
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No “Don’ts” 


BEGIN to use Ivory Soap for 
everything—bath, toilet, laun- 
dry, dishes, nursery, shop, around 
the house. There are no ‘‘Don’ts” 
or ‘‘Cautions” about Ivory Soap. 
It cannot harm anything that 
water itself does not harm and 
it does whatever work you expect 
it to do. 


IVORY SOAP 


Iv FLOATS 






































* : 

From coast to coast the home soap-making move- 
ment is growing rapidly. Join the army of Patriotic 
Women who are helping the country and themselves 
in this practical way, by saving every ounce of grease 
and fat,and making it into cheaper _— 













and better soap than we can buy. 


GIANT <a» LYE 


‘The Lye of a Hundred Uses” 


and the grease that we save will 
make clean, white soap suitable 
for every household need at a cost 
of less than one cent a cake. 

° Your grocer has GIANT 
LYE or can get it for you. 


Price still only 10c a can. 
Avoid substitutes. 


Send for Booklet 


A. MENDLESON’S SONS 
New York City and Albany, N. Y. 

















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















LAUGHTER AND TEARS 


When sick at heart I do no more find 
A joy in little common things: 
When mirth that blesses humankind 
No laughing mantle o’er me flings, 
Veneering with mock solemnity— 
Then weep for me, 
O, weep for me! 


When any cry of human wrong 
Shall “ail to draw me from my path, 
Or e\ il to make me strong 
With .mpulse of a righteous wrath, 
Dead in my own sufficiency— 
Then weep for me, 
O, weep for me! 


But if I weep with unfeigned tears, 
Or, mayhap, laugh with ‘simple mirth, 
And spend the talents of the year 
In love and labor on the earth, 
Then God is my security. 
Rejoice with me, 
O, sing with me! 
—Tertius Van Dyke. 


WHAT DOES YOUR COUNTRY 
ASK OF YOU? 


We At Home Are Told We Must 
Help Win the War—Some Suggest- 
ions as to How We Can Do It 


WE ARE assured by our Govern- 
ment, through press, pulpit and 
laity, that each of us is needed to do 
his and her part to win this war. 
Even a little child can help by mak- 
ing trench candles, or by doing with- 
out an occasional piece of candy. 
There seems to be a general sense 
of indefiniteness as to what is ex- 
pected of us, however. Let us see if 
we can get at some concrete means 
of helping. 

1. We must realize that this is a 
war of nations, not armies, and that 
such as you and I make the nations. 

2. We must work to keep the fight- 
ing in Europe. When it comes to 
American soil we may suffer the hor- 
rible fate of Belgium or Poland. 

3. We must save food; to do this, 
we must realize that many a mickle 
makes a muckle, as the Scotch say. 
Our having corn bread instead of bis- 
cuit for breakfast, or our keeping one 
pound of lard from going rancid may 
not mean much; but let a hundred 
thousand women do the same and 
there is enough of these foods to 
keep a big army supplied. Keeping 
one old hen from getting sick and 
then eating the flesh, using the fat of 
it, and selling the bacon, is patriotic. 

We must appreciate the fact that 
this is a democracy where the people 
rule; that there i#no law by which 
food can be conscripted from our 
homes and that, therefore, we must 
voluntarily do our part in every way 
to help the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Nor should all our economies be 
along food lines. The armies need 
fuel for ships and locomotives, so we 
must waste none; wool they need for 
clothes; cotton, for ammunition; me- 
tal for guns; almost everything that 
is useful to us here at- home, they 
need. 

4. We must keep strong. If we 
cannot go to France and fight, we can 
do the wotk here of one who does go. 
| To this end we must eat a variety of 
good, wholesomely prepared food, but 
not too much, because indigestion is 
one of the easily preventable causes 
of ill health. 

5. We must keep the children in 
school. They are our hope. An un- 
trained man or woman will be a 
drag; a trained one, with the same 
strength and energy, will be a leader 
to us in the reconstruction period af- 
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ter the war. 

6. We must support the schools as 
never before. Let us remember what 
the South has suffered for 50 years 
because education largely ceased dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

7. We must be loyal in conversa- 
tion. One never knows. how far- 
reaching his influence may. be. For 
|'instance, the other day, when sum- 








ming up the registration, one woman 
said, “This has been a great deal of 
work; I hope it is correct so that we 
shall not have it to do over again.” 

“Goodness!” said another of the 
women, “I simply could not give the 
time and effort to do it again.” 

“IT wouldn’t want to,” was the reply, 
“but I am going to do anything and 
everything my Government asks of 
me.” 

And the other woman answered, 
“You make me ashamed of myself. I 
would do the same. I was speaking 
disloyally.” 

Another thing: do not pity the 
boys at the front—envy them. 

8. We must grow food; (a) to sup- 
ply our own table; (b) to keep us 
from buying the food that might be 
purchased by Uncle Sam for the sol- 
diers; (c) to ship. In this list, pigs 
and wheat are the most important 
commodities. : 

9. We must save clothes for the 
soldiers by making over our own, and 
by growing sheep. 

10. We must form Red Cross chap- 
ters, and sew, roll handages and knit 
for soldiers and sailors; also take 
good care of our local poor. 

11. We must support the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A, a powerful aid in 
keeping our boys pure and true, and 
bond sales, in every way within our 











power. 
12. We must conserve food, cloth- 

ing and health by exterminating rats, aor 

mice, moths, flies and other pests. 
: 80 1 
A Recipe for Rusks ~. 
HEN I was a little girl and visited oan 
at Grandmother’s home _ there pai 
was nothing I so enjoyed eating as waa 
the old-fashioned sweet rusks she 9 
baked. They are so good and easily ree 
made that I want the readers of our bas 
paper to have the recipe: aa 


Two tea cups full of light bread sponge, 
1 teacup granulated sugar, % teacup soft “ 
butter or clear fryings, 2 eggs well beaten, 




















in 
1 level tablespoon salt, 1 nutmeg grated, 1 Phi 
teacup warm water, or fresh milk scalded of | 
and let cool, enough flour to make stiff nig) 
dough. Fk 
Knead well and keep in a warm place, al- Aca 
lowing dough to rise once. Knead again and 5a. 
form into small rolls placed close together, bo 
or make a long loaf. The addition of rais- bide 
ins and nut meats when you make a loaf bes 
gives delicious rich, sweet bread for the mat 
children’s school sandwiches. Bake in mod- ak 
erate oven. MRS, RUBY D. SMITH. art 
: sin; 
| QUESTIONS ANSWERED | - 
sin: 

not 

«(THE least harmful purgative, will you old 
please name it?” C 
No one should take a@ purgative without wa 
the advice of a physician unless in an emer- a ¢ 
gency. Quantities of water in the morning, bet 
prunes, cereals and other laxative foods, and err 
active bending exercise in an ordinary case, nt 
these will be sufficient. The taking of the aw 
mixture which has been recommended in sin 


this column before—one-half pound dricd 
figs, one-half pound prunes and two ounces 
of dried senna leaves all ground up together, 
is treatment through food rather than met- 
icine; a teaspoonful, more or less, of the 
paste being taken every night.. Constipation 
is usually the result of bad habits of food 
and irregularity. It may be more. Consu 
a doctor and follow his advice, particular 
concerning diet. 


*x* * 
“Do baking powders lose strength by 
standing open?’’ ‘‘Which is better for cake- 


making, cream of tartar and soda, or bak- 
ing powder?”’ 

Yes, baking powder always gives off its 
gas in the presence of moisture. As long 
as it is kept dry it retains its strength. It 
should be kept in tin or glass, well covered, 
that the moisture of the air may not reach 
it. Cream of tartar and soda are better for 
cake, if some of the cheaper baking powders 
on the market are used. Commercially pre- 
pared baking powder is doubtless best, if 
the best brand is purchased. 

‘ee m1 

“A woman is powerless to help her coun- bs 
try if she has a big family, poor roads and = 
no help, don’t you think so?’’ says one let- = 
ter. In reply I quote another letter which rey 
arrived in the same mail. 

“We have never had so much fruit and 
vegetables as we had this year, and I think 
we did a good deal towards saving it. \e 
have such a quantity—something like 500 
quarts in glass for home use, beside 14 
quarts in glass for other families, and 2,000 { 
in quart tins; and Uncle Sam may have il 4 
he needs of it. We did not spend so much 
time in making and packing fancy preserve, 
sweet and sour pickles as just canning the 
good sound fruit and vegetables, that wouid 
nourish the body.: I felt that it was not 
fair to use so much sugar as we would have 
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C-i0i—Puss in Boois.—The head, 


= to the body with tin dics. Shoe 


C-108—“Tige”.—His head 
used for making. 
C-102—Rabbit.—The 


and 
Cut in one size. 
rabbit can be 


be made of gray astrakan. 
C-109—A Pig.—The pig can be made 


Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





legs and tail are movable and they 

buttons may be used for the eyes. 

C-100—Billy Possum.—Any fur cloth is suitable for making, and the ears, soles 
and tail should be made of felt or chamois. 


legs are movable. 


made of 
mouth and nose are made with pink cotton thread. 
C-108—A Lamb.—The little lamb wil! delight the heart of any tot. 
The eyes may be made with black thread. 
C-104—Elephant.—The body may be made of grey flannel or felt. 
rope silk is used for marking the toes, 
of strong unbleached muslin, or satine. 
C-107—A Cat.—The cat is very easy to put together. 
the cat is filled with cotton or sawdust. 


Address Patterh Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


are joined 


Cut in one size. 
Flannel or eiderdown may be 


white or gray eiderdown and the 
Cut in one size. 


The lamb may 


Heavy black 
Cut in one size. 


After the seams are joined 
Cut in one size. 








home-made syrup and other things for home 
use.”’ 
*x* * * 


“To paint bed-room furniture white costs 
so much,’ says a correspondent. ‘Is there 
no cheaper method? A neighbor of mine 
uses soda with paint and it looks-very well.’’ 


I did not know that soda was ever put in 
paint, my only use of it having been to take 
paint off; but on looking up my references I 
find the following: ‘To improve ordinary 
white paint, dissolve a piece of caustic soda, 
the size of a marble, in half a wineglassful 
of spirits of turpentine, and add to a 
two-pound tin of white zine paint. Stir well 
before using, and when dry the paint will 
have a fine gloss equal to enamel, at a very 
much less cost.’”’ 

* * x 


“Why is sleeplessness?—At a recent meet- 
ing of our club I spoke of lying awake three 
hours the night before, and almost one-half 
of the women said they seldom had a good 
nigit’s rest.” 

For reply, let me quote a well-known 
docior: “If you build fires all day you will 
be building fires all night'’ unless you give 
your brain some corrective, Do not talk house- 
work with your family or friends. If you 
have any rest time at all, pull yourself to- 
gether and indulge in some amusement. Al- 
ways keep a magazine with an interesting 
article or a light story at hand. Why not 
sing, or get up a young people’s singing 
class to meet at yaur house and learn to 
sing? Can you play an instrument? If 
not, why not, even though you are 75 years 
old? 

Change of work is recreation, and al- 
ways remember if you cannot sleep there is 


a cause. Find the cause! Remove it, and 
behold! you are cured. Send for the Gov- 
ernment bulletin on birds, and when you go 


into the garden put it in your pocket. Pause 
awhile, and study the bird that you hear 
singing so sweetly. 

Buy a few Christmas bulbs for forcing, 
and plant them in stones and water in your 
sunniest window. The woman who keeps 
blooming flowers in her windows is seldom 
sleepless from monotony, because she con- 

nualiy receives little surprises of fresh 
1ds and leaves. And my last word to you 
that if I catch any of you taking drugs, 
blets, sleeping powders or anything of the 
rt, I shall send the policeman around for 
Pv. 2 
*x* * * 


“Can I use wax or paraffin again for my 
jelly, without danger of mould or fer- 
ment?” Yes, save it and rinse it off well, 
and when you accumulate a little, heat the 
wax to boiling and strain it through cheese- 
cloth, 

* * * 


Following are a few sandwich fillings for 
school lunches. Lightbread always makes 
better sandwiches than any other. The 
problem of saving wheat and using corn, 
however, restricts us somewhat. The sub- 
stitution of one-third corn meal or soy bean 
meal with a white flour gives a very good 
bread for sandwiches. The occasional use 
of Graham flour and the addition of nuts 
and raisins makes a sandwich that is a good 


substitute for cake. Here are a few sug- 
gestions for fillings. 
Finely chopped meat seasoned and mixed 


h either a salad dressing .or sour pickles. 


Celery, onions, eggs or cottage cheese 
omped and mixed with salad dressing. 
Raisins, figs, dates or nuts stewed until 

oft, and a little lemon juice and brown 


sugar or syrup added to them, is good. 


Ham, chopped fine, and a little mustard. 
Hard boiled eggs with salt, pepper, mus- 
tard and vinegar. 


Lettuce and tomatoes make a good filling 


for sandwiches, but it must be taken fresh 
and prepared at school. 
1 er 


“Please advise against candy while sugar 
is so high and our soldiers need it.” 

I do think that we can substitute syrups, 
molasses, preserves and other foods that 
will save the immediate buying of sugar. 
The craving of the child for sweets, how- 
ever, should not be disregarded. A very 
good candy is oatmeal candy, made as fol- 
lows: 

Three and one-half pounds of sugar, one 
and one-half cups molasses, one-half pound 
of fine oatmeal, two ounces of powdered 
ginger, and two and a half cups of water. 
Put the sugar, water and molasses into a 
saucepan over a hot fire and let boil ten 
minutes, Take from the fire and with the 
back of a wooden spoon stir slowly until the 
whole looks creamy. Then mix the oatmeal 
and ginger gently into the syrup. Stir well 


and pour into well buttered and papered 
tins, Let stand for four_hours. With a 
sharp knife cut into cubés, and roll each 


eube in oiled paper. 
- Oe 


To keep cider sweet, can it in glass jars 
or bottles. Fill sterilized jars or bottles al- 
most full. Add two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
to the quart. Put the jar top on almost 
tight and plug the bottle tons with absorb- 
ent cotton. Put on a false bottom in a flat 
bottomed can with a good top; surround 
with water and boil hard for twenty-five 
minutes. Tighten the jar tops. For the 
bottles, use well boiled corks and when dry, 
dip them in paraffin or wax. 

oe 


“Why is soda recommended for colds,” is 
a question that came frequently last winter, 
and is beginning again this year. 

lt has been found that the germs 
cause colds do ‘not thrive in strong aikalis, 
therefore, soda used internally, externally, 
and a spray, is recommended by our best 
phy ans to prevent a cold or to use at the 
beginning of one, 

* * * 


which 








To put away white dresses so 
will not turn yellow. wrap them 
of dark blue cambric or a sheet 
been deeply blued. White silk 
lace or table linen that is seldom used, 
should always be put away thus. Blue tis- 
sue paper will also serve the purpose. 


that they 
in a piece 

that has 
dresses, good 





Ww.c. O. B. 


population around 
camps is usually very active in 
social entertainment for the soldier boys 
One husky six-foot mountaineer was mysti- 
fied upon receiving a card from a young lady 
inviting him to a ‘‘function,”’ as to the mean- 
ing of the letters R, S. V. P. in the lower left 
hand corner. Not to be outdone, he returned 
the card to his prospective hostess inscrib- 
ed “W. C. O. B.’’ This was equally as puz- 
zling to the young lady who upon inquiring 
of her guest was informed that the interpre- 
tation was “‘will come or bust.”’ 


The civilian our army 


providing 





ALL HE COULD DO 


“What did you do, sah, when big Brudder 
Tump called yo’ a liah?” 

“Uh-—well, sah,” replied small Brother 
Slink, “as de gen’leman am six feet high 
and weighs mighty nigh a ton, what could I 
do but move dat we make it noonanimous?” 
—Judge. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised In The Progressive Farmer 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Sturdy Warm Hosiery 
For Winter Months 


If you like good, warm hosiery, ask your 
dealer for Durable-DURHAM Fleece-lined. It 
is made in all sizes for men, women and chil- 
dren and sells for 25 cents a pair. This hosiery 
is much heavier than most fleece-lined hosiery 
at the same price. The extra weight means 
extra value, extra warmth and extra wear. 
The fleece lining is soft and silky. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Is Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Not onlyis Durable-DURHAM made infleece- 
lined, but also for all occasions and allseasons. 
Durable-DURHAM will always save darning 
‘and cut down hosiery bills because the heels, 
toes and soles are strongly reinforced; the 
legs are full length; the wide elastic top 
can’t be pulled off or torn by garters; 
the feet and toes are smooth, seamless 
and even; sizes are correctly marked; the 
color is fast because the famous Durham 
dyes prevent color from fading or turn- 
ing green after wearing or washing; 
quality is uniform throughout.  Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery is made in all weights for 
all seasons of the year and sells for 15, 19, 
25 and 35 cents. 

Buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for every- 
body in the family. 

Ask your dealer to show you our women’s 


cent and men’s 25 cent silk-merc: 
hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 








Nomination 
Form 


FOR 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 











A 


Enclosed find $..............for.................- years subscription for . 


Name of Subseriber. 


(ir 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following in | 
The Progressive Farmer's Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 


Name of Club Worker 


i i i a ie State 

















IN’? FF forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
D O to The Progressive Farmer: 
NOP ett a . 
One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 136 issues, 32 00 
Two years, 104 is. , 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 30 issues, $6.00—ies2 than Le. per copy. 
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Easy to Make up Jell-O 


For making the newest things in 
desserts and salads, Jell-O is being 
used by the best cooks as well as 
by women in millions of homes 
who do all of the work about the 
house as well as the cooking. 

Cooks use Jell-O because it is 
more satisfactory than anything 
else for the finest desserts and salads. 

Women generally use 


JELL-O 


first of all, because better things 
can be made of it, at the price, than 
anything else. 

In wealthy homes Jell-O is pop- 
ular because it is too good to go 
without. 

In homes of people of moderate 
means itis a part of the noon-day 
meal regularly for the reason that it 
costs only 10 cents and can be made 
up into the most delicious and beau- 
tiful desserts and other dishes by 
any woman, cook or no cook, even 
if she can only ‘‘boil water.”’ 

Jell-O is sold at the low price of 
10cents a package in all grocery 
stores and general stores every where 
in America. There are seven dif- 
ferent fruit flavors, as follows: 
Raspberry, Strawberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate, 

The new Jell-O Book describes 
new Jell-O salads, ‘‘whips,’’ knick- 
knacks, and dainties of almost un- 
limited variety. Recipes for every- 
day salads and desserts are given 
first place in it, and particularly the 
new things in fruity Jell-O desserts. 
A copy will be sent to you free if you 


] O ¢ will send us your 


name and address. 
a package 


THE GENESEE PURE 
FOOD COMPANY, 
LeRoy, N. Y., and 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 








No country home com- 
fort equals that of run- 
ning water. Without it 
the country home 
merely a country house. 

And you need not be 
without this wonderful 
convenience in_ kitchen, 
bathroom, laundry, barn, 
garage, and for fire pro- 
tection. No matter where 
you live there is a 
KEWANEE Water Sup- 

tem to fit your 


They are simple -to op- 
erate; and thousands of 
users know the unfailing 
_ of Kewanee qual- 


Sewage Disposal Systems 
Electric Light Plants 
Water Supply Systems 


KEWANEE PRIVATE 
UTILITIES CO., 
(Formerly Kewanee Wa- 
ter Supply Co.) 

414 Franklin Street, 
Kewanee, tlinois, 


4AsZ i ae 


PRIVATE UTILITIES Co\. 


_ 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don't file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy. 











The Hoosier Schoolmaster 





By EDWARD EGGLESTON 








SYNOPSIS 
W HEN young Ralph Hartsook secures the 
Flat Creek district school he learns that 
the attitude of his patrons is ‘‘no lickin’, no 
larnin”’; and to hold the respect of the 
schoo] he must be able to whip his largest 
pupil, the neighborhood bully. Through the 
timely warning of little Shocky and his own 
resolution to succeed at any cost, he is able 
to turn*some of the practical “‘jokes’’ aimed 
at him on the perpetrators, and thus wins 
the admiration of Bud Means, the bully. Ma 
Means, his first hostess in his ‘‘boardin’ 
’round’’ experience, seems determined to 
force him into a Marriage with her most 
unattractive daughter, Mirandy. At a public 
“spelling school’, the master again triumphs 
by spelling down the neighborhood champion, 
but is in turn spelled down by Hannah 
Thomson, the Means’ bound girl. 


CHAPTER IV.—(Continued) 


TILL not doubting the result, the 
Squire turned from place to place 
and selected all the hard words 
he could find. The school  be- 
came utterly quiet, the excitement 
was too great for the ordinary buzz. 
Would “Means’ Hanner” beat the 
master? beat the master that had laid 
out Jim Phillips? Everybody’s sym- 
pathy was now turned to Hannah. 
Ralph noticed that even Shocky had 
deserted him, and that his face grew 
brilliant every time Hannah spelled a 
word. In fact, Ralph deserted him- 
self. As he saw the fine, timid face 
of the girl so long oppressed flush 
and shine with interest; as he looked 
at the rather low but broad and in- 
telligent brow and the fresh, white 
complexion and saw the rich, woman- 
ly nature coming to the surface under 
the influence of applause and sympa- 
thy—he did not want to beat. If the 
had not felt that victory given. would 
insult her, he would have missed in- 
tentionally. The bulldog, the stern, 
relentless setting of the will, had 
gone, he knew not whither. And there 
had come in its place, as he looked in 
that face, a something which he did 
not understand. You did not, gentle 
reader, the first time it came to you. 
The Squire was puzzled. He had 
given out all the hard words -in the 
book. He again pulled the top of his 
head forward. Then he wiped_ his 
spectacles and put them on. Then 
out of the depths of his pocket he 
fished up a list of words just coming 
into use in those days—words not in 
the spelling-book. He regarded the 
paper attentively with his blue right 
eye. His back left eye meanwhile 
fixed itself in a such a stare on Mi- 
randy Means that she shuddered and 
_ ze eyes in her red silk handker- 
chief. 


“Daguerreotype,” sniffed the Squire. 
It was Ralph’s turn. 

“D-a-u, dau——” 

“Next.” 

And Hannah spelled it right. 

Such a buzz followed_that Betsey 
Short’s giggle could not be heard, but 
Shocky. shouted: “Hanner beat! my 
Hanner spelled down the master!” 
And Ralph went over and congratu- 
lated her. 

And Dr. Small sat perfectly still in 
the corner. 

And then the Squire called them to 
order, and said: “As our friend Han- 
ner Thomson is the only one left on 
her side. She will have to spell against 
nearly all on t’other side. I shall 
therefore take the liberty of procras- 
tinating the completion of this inter- 
esting and exacting contest until to- 
morrow evening. I hope our friend 
Hanner may again carry off the % 
press crown of glory. There is noth- 
ing better for us than healthful and 
kindly simulation.” 

Dr. Small, who knew the road to 
practice, escorted Mirandy, and Bud 
went home with somebody else. The 
others of the Means family hurried 
on, while Hannah, the champion, 
stayed behind a minute to speak to 
Shocky. Perhaps it was because 
Ralph saw that Hannah must go 
alone that he suddenly remembered 
having left something which was of 
no consequence, and resolved to go 
round by Mr. Means’ and get it. 


CHAPTER V 
The Walk Home 


you expect me to describe that 
walk. You have had enough of 
the Jack Meanses and the Squire 
Hawkinses, and the Pete Joneses, and 
the rest. You wish me to tell ,you 
now of this true-hearted girl and her 

















lover; of how the silvery moonbeams 


came down in a shower—to use Whit- 
tier’s favorite metaphor—through the 
maple boughs, flecking the frozen 
ground with light and shadow. You 
would have me tell of the evening 
star, not yet gone down, which shed 
its benediction on them. But I shall 
do no such thing. For the moon was 
not shining, neither did the stars give 
their light. The tall, black trunks of 
the maples swayed and shook in the 
wind, which moaned through their 
leafless boughs. Novelists always 
make lovers walk in the moonlight. 
But if love is not, as the cynics be- 
lieve, all moonshine, it can at least 
make its own light. Moonlight is 
never so little needed or heeded, 
never so much of an impertinence, as 
in a love scene. It was at the bottom 
of the first hollow beyond the school- 
house that Ralph overtook the timid 
girl walking swiftly through the dark. 
He did not ask permission to walk 


with her. Love does not go by words, 
and there are times when conven- 
tionality is impossible. There are 


people who understand one another 
at once. When one soul meets an- 
other, it is not by pass-word, nor by 
hailing sign, nor by mysterious grip 
that they recognize. The subtlest 
freemasonry in the world is this free- 
masonry of the spirit. 

Ralph and Hannah knew and trust- 
ed. Ralph had admired and wonder- 
ed at the quiet drudge. But it was 
when, in the unaccustomed sunshine 
of praise, she spread her wings a lit- 
tle, that he loved her. He had seen 
her awake. 

You, Miss Amelia, wish me to re- 
peat all their love-talk. I am afraid 
you’d find it dull. Love can _ pipe 
through any kind of a reed. Ralph 
talked love to Hannah when he spoke 
of the weather, of the crops, of the 
spelling- school. Weather, crops, and 
spelling-school—these were what his 
words would say if reported. But be- 
low all these commonplaces there vi- 
brated something else. One can make 
love a great deal better when one 
doesn’t speak of love. Words are so 
poor! Tones and modulations are 
better. It is an old story that White- 
field could make an audience weep by 
his way of pronouncing the -word 
Mesopotamia. A lover can sound the 
whole gamut of his affection in say- 
ing Good-morning. The solemnest 
engagements ever made have been 
without the intervention of speech. 


And you, my Gradgrind friend, you 
think me sentimental. Two young 
fools they were, walking so slowly 
though the night was sharp, dallying 
under the trees, and dreaming of a 
heaven they could not have realized 
if all their wishes had been granted. 
Of course they were fools! Either 
they were fools to be so happy, or 
else some other people are fools not 


to be. After all, dear Gradgrind, let 
them be. There’s no harm in it. 
They'll get trouble enough before 


morning. Let them enjoy the even- 
ing. I am not sure but these lovers 
whom we write down fools are the 
only wise people, after all. Is it not 
wise to be happy? Let them alone. 


For the first time in three years, 
for the first time since she had cross- 
ed the threshold of “Old Jack Means” 
and come under the domination of 
Mrs. Old Jack Means, Hannah talked 
cheerfully, almost gayly. It was 
something to have a companion to 
talk to. It was something to be the 
victor even in a spelling-match, and 
to be applauded even by Flat Creek. 
And so, chatting earnestly about the 
most uninteresting themes, Ralph 
courteously helped Hannah over the 
fence, and they took the usual short- 
cut through the “blue-grass pasture.” 
There came up a little shower, hardly 
more than a sprinkle, but then it was 
so nice to have a shower just as they 
reached the box-elder tree by the 
spring! It was so thoughful in Ralph 
to suggest that the shade of a box- 
elder is dense, and that Hannah 
might take cold! And it was so easy 
for Hannah to yield to the suggest- 
ion! Just as though she had not milk- 
ed the cows in the open [ots in the 
worst storms of the last three years! 
And just as though the house were 
not within a stone’s-throw! Doubt- 
less it was not prudent to stop here. 
But let us deal gently with them. 
Who would not stay in an earthy par- 
adise ten minutes longer, even though 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


it did make purgatory the hotter af< 
terward? And so Hannah stayed. 

“Tell me your circumstances,” said 
Ralph, at last. I am sure I can help 
you in something.” 

“No, no! you cannot,” and Hannah’s 
face was clouded. “No one can help 
me. Only time and God. I must go, 
Mr. Hartsook.” And they walked on 
to the front gate in silence and in 
some constraint. But still in happi- 
ness. 


As they came to the gate, Dr. Small 
pushed past them in his cool, deliber- 
ate way, and mounted his horse, 








Ralph bade Hannah good-night, hay- — 


ing entirely forgotten the errand 
which had been his excuse to himself 
for coming out of his way. He has. 
tened to his new home, the house of 
Mr. Pete Jones, the same who be- 
lieved in the inseparableness of “lick« 
in’ and larnin’.” 

“You’re a purty gal, a’n’t you? 
You’re a purty gal, a’n’t you? You 
air! Yes, you air!!” and Mrs. Means 
seemed so impressed with Hannah’s 
prettiness that she choked on it, and 
could go no further. “A purty gall! 
you! Yes! you air a mighty purty 
gal!” and the old woman’s voice rose 
till it could have been heard half a 
mile. “To be a-santerin’ along the 
big road after ten o’clock with the 
master! 
fit man fer anybody to go with? Ar- 
ter all I’ve been and gone and done 
fer you! That’s the way you pay me} 
Disgrace me! Yes, say disgrace 
me! You’re a mean, deceitful thing, 
Stuck up bekase you spelt the master 
down. Ketch me lettin’ you go to 
spellin’-school to-morry night! Ketch 
me! Yes, ketch me, I say!” 

“Looky here, marm,” said Bud, “it 
seems to me you’re a-makin’ a blam- 
ed furss about nothin’. Don’t yell so’s 
they'll hear you three or four mile, 


You'll have everybody ‘tween here 
and Clifty waked up.” For Mrs. 
Means had become so excited over 


the idea of being caught allowing 
Hannah to go to spelling-school that 
she had raised her last “Ketch me!” 
to a perfect whoop. 


“That’s the way I’m treated,” whim-° | 


pered the old woman, who knew how 
to take the “injured innocence” dodge 
as well as anybody. “That’s the way 
I’m treated. You allers take sides 
with that air hussy agin your own 


flesh and blood. You don’t keer how . 


much trouble I have. 


) Not you. Nota 
dog-on’d bit. 


I may be disgraced by 


that air ongrateful critter, and you | 


set right here in my own house and 


sass me about it. A purty fellow you ~ 
An’ me a-delvin’ and a-drudgin’ ~~ 


air! 
fer you all my born days. 


A purty 
son, a’n’t you?” 


Bud did not say another word. He ~ 


sat in the chimney-corner and whis- 
tled. “Dandy Jim from Caroline.” His 


diversion had produced the effect he ~ 


sought: for while his tender-hearted 
mother poured her broadside into his 
iron-clad feelings, Hannah had slip- 
ped up the stairs to her garret bed- 
room, and when Mrs. Means turned 
from the callous Bud ‘to finish her as- 
sault upon the sensitive girl, she could 
only gnash her teeth in disappoint- 
ment. 

Stung by the insults to which she 
cculd not grow insensible, Hannah 
lay awake until the memory of that 
walk through the darkness came into 
her soul like a benediction. The hars 
voice of the scold died out, and th 
gentle and courteous voice of Ha 
sook filled her soul. She reca 
piece by piece the whole conve 
tion—all the commonplace ren 
about the weather; all the insig 
cant remarks about the crops; al 
unimportant words about the sp: 


ing-school. Not for the sake of t: 
remarks. Not for the sake of the 
weather. Not for the sake of crops. ~ 


Not for the sake of the spelling- 
school. But for the sake of the un- 
dertone. And then she traveled back 
over the three years to come, and fed 
her heart on ‘the dim hope of rebuild- 
ing in some form the home that had 
been so happy. And she prayed, with 
more faith than ever before, for deliv- 
erance. For love brings faith. Some- 
where on in the sleepless night she 
stood at the window. The moon was 
shining now, and there was the path 
through the pasture, and there was 
the fence, and there was the box- 
elder. 


(Continued next week) 





Dera—I’m surprised that you'd let a man 
kiss you on such short acquaintance Betty 
—Well, he said it was my own fault that 
hadn’t met him sooner.—Boston Transcripts 


Who know’s whether he’s a <a 
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THE MARKETS 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products tn the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, November 10, as_reported to the Division of 
Markets, . Chief : 
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Cabbage, per pound: Ahoskie, 2%c; Asheville, 1%c; 
Charlotte, 2%c; Clinton, 3%c; Fayetteville, le; Lum- 
berton, 4c; Raleigh, 2%c; Wilson, 2%c. 


_ BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
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PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON 
COTTONSEED MEAL 

.The cotton market has experienced many violent 

§ fluctuations, but within a comparatively narrow range 

' during the past week, the closing priees being about 

















| $1 per bale higher than last week. 


' The market advanced rapidly on publication of 

- ginning figures to November 1, but almost immediate- 
turned weak on the unfavorable political news from 

Russia. eotton market will probably advance 

during the present week should we receive favorable 


' news from the war zones. 
———————————— 
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Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, I1.—No. 2 white corn, $2.10@2.12 (deliv- 
eed in Raleigh, $2.25@2.27); No. 2 yellow corn, $2.17 
@2.22 (delivered in Raleigh, $2.32@2.37). 

No. 1 White Potatoes: Jacksonville, 150-Ib. sack, $4@ 
4.75; New Orleans, bbl., $4.90; Pittsburg, 150-Ib. sack, 

@ ; Cincinnati, bulk, per bu., $1.42@1.50; Co- 

150-™. sack, $3.75@4; Birmingham, sacked, 

, $1.60; Atlanta, 150-t. sack, $4.10@4.25; 

Washington, 150-. sack, $4@4.25; Baltimore, bulk, 
bu., $1.30;@1.40; Cleveland, 150-Ib. sack, $3. 

5; Chicago, bulk, per 100 Ibs., $2.05@2.10; New 

, 165-Ib. sack, $3.50@3.75; Buffalo, sacked, per 
$1.65@1.70; Philadelphia, bbl., $3.50@4; De- 
sacked, per bu., $1.40@1.42; Boston, 120- 
$3 @3.50. 
No. 1 Sweet Potatoes, per_barrel: 
; Washington, $2@3.25; Pittsburg, 

i, $3.25@3.50; Columbus, $3.5) 
@2.75; Chieago, $3.50@4.15; 
2.75; Cleveland, $3.25@3.75; Buffalo, $3.65@4; Bos- 
ton, $3.25@3.75; Detroit, $3.40@3.75. 

Cabbage—Baltimore, bulk, per ton, $24@30; Bir- 
mingham, bulk, per 100 Ibs., $1.65@2; Atlanta, 100- 
™. crate, $2.50; Cincinnati, bulk, per ton, $25@30; 
New Orleans, bulk, per ton, $35@40; Cleveland, bulk, 
per ton, $35@40; Memphis, bulk, per 100 Ibs., $1.75@ 
2; Dallas, bulk, per 100 Ibs., $3; Ft. Worth, bulk, 
per 100 Is., $2.50@2.75. 

Butter—Chicago: creamery, extra, 43c; extra firsts, 
42@42%c; firsts, 39@4lc. New York: higher than 
extra, 454% @45%c; extra, 42% @44%c; firsts, 42%@ 
4 Philadelphia: creamery firsts, 44c; creamery sec- 
42c; extras, 444%¢; extra firsts, 44c; New Or- 
: fancy creamery, 45c; fancy dairy, 39c; West- 


Baltimore, $2@ 
$3.75; Cinein- 
-50@4; New York, $2 
Philadelphia, $2.50@ 


Eggs—Chicago: firsts, 39@40c; ordinary, 37@38c. 

w York, fresh gathered, extra, 49@50c; extra firsts, 
48c; firsts, 483@46c. Philadelphia: firsts, per case, 
50; uthern, per case, $12.50@12.60. New Or- 
¥ candled Louisiana fresh, 41@42c; West- 
23C, 


pese—Plymouth, Wis.,: Squares, 25%@25%c; 

, «. Milwaukee: Daisies, 24@24%4c. New 
: Daisies, 24@24%c. 

ogs—-Baltimore: Western light, $17.25@17.30; 

(200-250), $18@18.05; light (130-150), 

ood medium 60-180), $18@18.05; 

g » $15.75@16. Jersey City: heavies, 

+o $17.25@17.50; pigs and roughs, $16@ 





A Monthly Review of North Caro- 
lina Producers’ Prices 


E prices obtained by producers on No-. 


vember Ist in twenty-seven counties aver- 
age 27.28 cents for cotton, and $1.07 per 
bushel for cotton seed., Some farmers in four- 
» teen counties report holding cotton for an 
average price of 30% cents, and some of the 
farmers in five counties are holding cotton 
seed for an average price of $1.33 a bushel. 
From repHes to a recent letter sent to the 
cotton seed oil mills it was learned that the 
average price which fifteen mills in the 
Piedmont section report paying for cotton 
seed is $1.04 per bushel and the range of 
prices 95% cents to $1.12%; and the average 
Price being paid in the coastal plain is re- 
' ported to be $1.09 per bushel and a range of 
| prices of 96 cents to $1.12%. 


Wherever new corn is coming upon the 


market prices are being reduced. According 
to special reports, corn on November ist was 
selling in Iredeil County at $1.15 a bushel, 
in Burke, Chatham, Henderson and Mc- 
Dowell counties at $1.25, and in thirty coun- 
ties for an average price of $1.17 a bushel. 
Thus in many places farmers are selling 
much below the market price of Western 
corn delivered in this state, as shown by the 
Weekly Price Reports and letters just re- 
ceived. Later, in the spring, North Carolina 
corn will sell for as much or more than the 
price of Western corn delivered. No. 2 white 
Western corn would cost $2.29 to $2.32 put 
down in Raleigh, N. C., and more or less in 
other North Carolina towns according as the 
freight rate to these towns is more or less 
than fifteen cents a bushel, the rate from 
Chicago to Raleigh. Undoubtedly as soon 
as farmers began selling there will be a 
slump in prices in every town in the state 
where a surplus of corn is produced. Mer- 
chants cannot sell much, if any, corn this 
fall. Therefore, what they buy will be 
bought at a discount and there always will be 
some farmers who are forced to sell at some 
price. Those farmers having surplus should 
list their corn with the Division of Markets, 
and those farmers who do not have enough 
corn to run them until the next crop, should 
now purchase their season's supply. Lists of 
corn growers and shippers will be furnished 
upon request. 

The reports show that soy beans on No- 
vember ist were selling for an average price 
of $2.53 per bushel in five counties, and 
farmers on an average are holding for $3.70 
per bushel. Three cotton seed oil mills re- 
port paying from $2.10 to $2.25 per bushel 
for soy beans. 





Nuf Sed’s Cotton Market Review 


HB market has moved within a $5 per 

bale range for a month. The last ginning re- 
port was decidedly bullish, but was offset by 
the situation in Russia. The Census Report of 
consumption for the month of October was 
also very bullish, but was offset by the re- 
duction in exports for the month of October. 

The situation seems to be about the end of 
all things calculated to advance the market 
further for the present. The writer, who 
spent a part of last week in Little Rock, St. 
Louis and Chicago, met some of the largest 
operators in the world. They are all bullish 
toa man. They admit, however, that nearly 
every feature of the situation from a bullish 
point of view has been discounted. The hold- 
ers of spots as well as~those long the con- 
tract market may get tired and turn loose 
some day. On the other hand, there is no 
evidence of any weakening anywhere along 
the line. There is evidence, however, that 
the most urgent needs of cotton presumably 
to cover Government contracts have been 
pretty well filled. This being the case, it 
may adversely affect the market... We were 
advised at St. Louis that the demand was 
not nearly so keen as a few weeks ago. This 
by one of the largest firms in the world, 
whose principals were very bullish. 

From the best information that we can get 
and from our own observation, we are of the 
opinion that the actual ginning will not be 
far from eleven million bales. While in 
Arkansas we found that there will be a large 
number of bollies ginned in that state for the 
first time in its history. Oklahoma and Tex- 
as are expected to gin over a half a million 
balcs of bollies this year. 

Of course, it is early to begin- to forecast 
the new crop, but unless the severe drouth 
now existing in Texas is relieved within the 
next few months the chances for a full crop 
in that state will be very slim. The lack of 
labor elsewhere will also prevent the large 
acreage or the cultivation of same if planted, 
to say nothing of the lack of adequate fertil- 
ization and the absolute certainty of boll 
weevil ravages. 

The one important thing that everybody is 
trying to find out ts, do also, present prices 
fully discount the smal! crop present and 
prospective? does the shipping situation in- 
dicate our inability to dispose of our surplus 
crop of cotten before another supply is avail- 
able? 

Judging from the prices of wool and other 
fibrous commodities and the world-wide de- 
mand for cotton, we would say that we may 
see 35-cent cotton later in the season when 
the mills are reduced to a scramble to cover 
their commitments. The whole question 
seems to resolve itself back to the point of 
whether our surplus cotton can be properly 
distributed to the sources of consumption. 

With these very vexing questions before 
us, we cannot but continue to advise our 
readers to be very cautious selling only on 
decided bulges. If the market does not 
break very seriously between this and Janu- 
ary 15 we shall see no break, because the 
South is full of money and the farmers are 
independent; but a severe break within the 
next few weeks might cause a very large lot 
of cotton to be offered which might have ae 
demoralizing effect. Then we should always 
remember that these are war times. ‘“‘Be 
keerful, Si.’"—Nuf Sed, in Cotton and Cotton 
Oll News. 
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COTTON 
THAT 
BEATS. 
THE 
BOLL 
WEEVIL 


Beware of 
imitations. 


See that the 
bag is offi- 
cially trade- be 
marked. 


LY. 
write: 


ORIGINATED BY 
W. A. SIMPKINS 


Raleigh, 





SIMPKINS IDEAL COTTON 


10 Bolls in Twelve Inches 


Sypnins Toca Corron 
tO BOr.ls is INCHES 


There are two varieties of SIMP- 
KINS COTTON SEED and they 
come itt bags on which our trade- 
mark is stamped. If they are not in 
these bags they are not SIMPKINS. 
Dealers all over the South handle 
both IDEAL and BIG BOLL EAR- 
If yours cannot supply you 


Wake County Cotton Seed Co., 


_ North Carolina. 


MOST 
PROLIFIC 
and 
EARLIEST 

MATURING 
COTTON IN 
THE WORLD 


Beware of 
imitations. 


See that the 
bag is offi- 
cially stamp- 
ed with our 


Fe 
ORIGINATED BY 
W.A.SIMPKINS 











SEWING MACHINE 2m 


a modern, up-to-date Sewing Machine for Christmas, 


No gift could be more useful or welcome - and 


all cash. Spotless new model machines 


you need not pay 


equal in every way machines sold by agents 


je higher prices; the Spotless direct, little-profit selling plan saves you about 


- Thirty days home trial; long 
THE SPOTLES 


time guarantee; easy payments. Write for 


free catalog, containing many suggestions of useful 
Ss co., * 


and 
“The South’s Mal) Order House’* ‘S00 shectpe hana Wicteneehs Va. 





Virginia Tobacco Markets 


RIGHT tobaccos still boom in prices 

throughout Virginia, but dark leaf dropped 
suddenly from an average of about 35 to 27 
cents. This is still a highly satisfactory price 
for sun-cured product, even if it is a drop of 
8 cents a pound within seven days. 

At Richmond the offerings of dark leaf are 
not up to standard and this accounts in a 
measure for the drop here from 34 to 28 cents. 
The big buyers have al.» experienced consid- 
erable difficulty in shipping their purchases 
from this point. The buyers owning drying 
Plants here took advantage of the drop to 
fill their warehouses, apparently assuming 
that the drop would be temporary only. 
Smaller deliveries will follow this slump in 
the market and prices bid fair to recover in 
a few weeks. 

At Petersburg the average has been kept 
up to 35 cents for brights, while darks are 
down to 28 cents. Buying is active however 
in all grades, but the Richmond drop made 
its influence felt here and elsewhere in the 
dark, sun-cured, and smoke-cured markets 

At Danville nearly two million pounds 
changed hands at an average of 36 cents. 
The offerings are not quite up to standard 
and this is given as a reason for a slight fall 
in prices. Eighteen million pounds have 
been sold here this season at an average of 
30% cents, 

At Lynchburg only 290,000 pounds were 
sold on a slightly upward price; some fine 
air-cured leaf went up to 38 cents, but the 
average was lower owing to the absence of 
wrappers and the plentitude of common 
grades. 

At Rocky Mount nearly $5,000,000 has been 
paid to growers this season for 16% million 
pounds of tobaceo. The quality of the offer- 
ings here continues good and prices average 
up well. 

At South Boston the general average daily 
is 35% cents, bobbing up and down during 
the week from 35 to 36 cents. The receipts 
are lighter than for some weeks past, and 
the buyers are eager for all grades of bright 
leaf. 

At Dillwyn averages for sun-cured leaf are 
22 cents, the quality being indifferent. Some 
extra fine leaf brought in Wednesday caused 
the average to jump up to 30 cents. Care in 
curing and preparing for market makes 
quite a difference in the sale price. 


Visible Supply of Cotton 


UPERINTENDENT Henry G. Hester of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange reports 
the world’s visible supply of cotton, Novem- 
ber 16, as compared with previous years ag 
follows: 
Por season o° Eeie 
Same date last year ‘ ets eer 
Same date year before iast...... *s - 4,805,000 
Decrease compared with last year. .1,562,000 
— compared with year before 


et 


221,000 


Publications of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Re- 
lating to Poultry 
For Free Distribution 


Standard Varieties x 
ers’ Bulletin 61.) ti na 


PO i esate Management. (Farmers’ Bulletin 





(Parm- 


Capons and Caponizi 
tin 452.) " sa 


Hints to Poultry Rai ; 
letin 528.) Sores aes 
Important 
Bulletin 530.) 
Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs 
Bulletin 562.) ee 


Poultry House Construction. 
Bulletin 574.) bia 


Natural and Artificial Incubation of Hen’ 
Eggs. (¥Farmers’ Bulletin 585.) = 


Natural and Artificial Brooding of Chick- 

ens. (Farmers’ Bulletin 624.) 
Simple Trap Nest for Poultry. 

Bulletin 682.) 
Squab Raising. 
Duck Raising. 


(Farmers’ Bulle- 


(Farmers’ Bul- 


Poultry Diseases. ( Farmers’ 


(Farmers’ 


(Farmers’ 


(Farmers’ 


(Farmers’ Bulletin 684.) 

(Farmers’ Bulletin 697.) 

Goose Raising. (Farmers’ Bulletin 767.) 
Fre —_—: phason Bulletin 791.) 
es an ce on ‘oultry. (Parmers’ 
Bulletin $61.) as 


For Sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
—— Printing Office, Washington, 
Guinea Fowl and Its Use as Food. 

ers’ Bulletin 234.) Price, 5 cents 
Commercial Fattening of Poultry. 

Partment Bulletin 21.) Price, 10 cents. 


White Diarrhea of Chicks, with Notes on 
Coccidiosis in Birds. (Bureau of Anima! In- 
dustry Circular 128.) Price, 5 cents. 

A System of Poultry Accounting. 


of Animal Industry Circular 176.) 
cents. 


(Farm- 


(De- 


(Bureau 
Price, »5 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. ? 
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LIVE HOGS 


Announcing the opening of 
our new Abattoir with great- 
ly increased capacity, we are 
pleased to advise that we are 
now in the market for Live 
Hogs and can take care of all 
offerings. Shipment may be 
made direct to us or through 
any livestock or commission 
merchant in this city. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS. 


KINGAN & CO., LTD., 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE :—We cannot handle or 
buy dressed hogs. 














Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing 

4 lasts longer; toughest weather ‘resister 
known; low priced because sold direct. 

Strictly first-grade, 1 piece rolls of 108 sa. 

ft., with cemermt and nails. Anybody can 

lay it. Write for free circular and sam- 

# ples and order at once so as to insure 
present low prices. Satisfaction guaran- 


5 teed. 
/ MITH-COURTNEY CO., 
i 821 East ptt St. Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest and Largest Machinery and 
Supply House. 





for general use. 32 long cartridge, 6 shots, 
4%-inch barrel, Blued, price $20. 
Order now, for prompt shipment. 
Send 10c for lores ee 4 and ee 
Wepeees and Arm 
MORRISETTE REPEATING “ARMS co., 
Mail Order Dept., RICHMOND, VA. 


EDISON PHoNocRaPH 
Ban. aga? that has one of 

Amberola” Phono- 

ps caver wants for the best 

of entertainment. Latest songs, 

sacred music, band, orchestra, 


—_ etc. arelife itself on 
the New Edison. Write for 


> Phon ph Circular iving our 
Pens 


*; bsctom prices on Phono 
san 8. '° 
THE SPOTLESS €0. 475 Shockoe Lane, Rlchirona vg, 











HIGHEST ef ICES PAID 
Remittance shipment received 
NO perc n dce TO PAY 
Write for Price List and Shipping Tags 
M. SABEL & SONS Inc. 
Established 1856 Box c LOUISVILLE, KY. 


RUBENS 3-Piece ROOFING 


Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap ge nd and 
Directions for Laying enter of each R 








os 
FOR 8 
ABRAMS. TPAINT AND Gi GLASS co., 


Richmond, Virginia. 





REDUCE RISK OF 


Protect human lives, prop- 
erty and live stock, by using 
the safe light, produced by the 


2 Eainon-( 


No Lambe to » upient—Wieetrie 
Light has no flame, . Get A 
the GENUINE EDISON o 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER. Write 
for Catalog.** M.".. 
VIRGINIA MACHINERY & 
WELL COMPANY 
Dept.P.F., Richmond,Va. « £ 
Detach and Mail Today. 


Va. Machinery & Well Co., Richmond, 
i Catalog to 


TRADE 


My Address 


(If you have a Gas Engine, Check Here 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C, WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


DECEMBER 

1. Are Renters and Tenants and Their 
Families Brought Into the Life and Work 
of the Community as They Should Be? If 
Not, What Can Be Done About It? 

2. Are We Doing Our Duty in Devel- 
oping Genuine Brotherhood,-Looking Af- 
ter the Sick and Needy, Arbitrating Dis- 
putes, and Promoting Hospitality and 








Friendship Among One Another? 


STATE a UNION MEET- 


Stirring Meeting in Winston-Salem— 
Noted for Patriotic Feeling—Offi- 
cers Elected—Outline of Resolu- 
tions Adopted 


F ANYBODY had ever doubted the 
] loyalty of North Carolina farmers 

in the present international crisis, 
his doubts would have been quickly 
dispelled if he had caught for one 
minute the spirit of the men assem- 
bled at the State Farmers’ Union 
meeting in Winston-Salem Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week. Pa- 
triotism was not merely passive; it 
was redhot, and if even a handful 
went there with any intention of di- 
rectly or indirectly hindering the 
prosecution of the war, they found 
themselves so overwhelmed that they 
did not speak out. The very first 
act of the convention was to adopt 
by an almost uproarious unanimous 
vote the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That, while so far 
as known, the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union is composed of 
loyal and patriotic citizens in the 
truest sense of the term, still at 
this crucial moment in the his- 
tory of the United States, we feel 
it our duty, as an organization of 
loyal and patriotic citizens, to 
pledge anew our loyal and patri- 
otic support to the Government 
of the United States in its pres- 
ent struggle with other govern- 
ments of the world, and to bend 
every energy in aiding our Gov- 
ernment to bring this titanic 
struggle for- the freedom of the 
world to an early, successful and 
honorable close.” 





This resolution was offered by Dr. 
H. Q. Alexander, who adopted this 
means of showing his present atti- 
tude toward the Government and 
pledging himself to a positive and 
unequivocal position. 


The Men Who Made the Meeting 


OLLOWING isa list of the delegates 
reporting at the opening session— 
a fine-looking body of sturdy, capable 
and patriotic North Carolina farmers: 


Alamance—Edgar Lon 
W. Fiteh & g, J. G. Braxton, R. 
Alexander—A, C. 
Beaufort—B. G. 
C. A, Singleton. 
Bertie—W. C. 
Overton. 
Brunswick—E. Sellars. 

Burke—J. B. Coper, J. E. Coulter, W. G 
Cranford, organizer. 
Caldwell—H. C. 

forth, Jr. 
Carteret—S, C 
Catawba—D. E. 
Propst. 
Chatham—R. M. Gorrell, N. 
Cleveland—J. N. Barnett, 
G. H. Simmons. 
Cumberland—W. A. Cook. E. 
Davidson—Y. F. ° Cecil, 
Snyder. 
Durham—-A. M. 
Forsyth—J. M. 
Gaston—E. P. 
Jenkins. 
Gates—J. E. Briscoe, A. S, Walker. 
Greene—W.. L. Gay, J. D. Walston. 
Guilford—J. C. Kennett,’ T. L. Archer, R 
W. H. Stone. 
Halifax—T. L Vick. 
Harnett—John H. Smith, W. L. 
rington. 
Hertford—Harvey G. 
Mitchell, 
Hoke—W. A. 


Flowers, W. A. Keller. 
Carawan, W. A. Cratch, 


Evans, W. L. Rawls, J. B. 


Abernethy, J. Mark Go- 
Campen. 
Sigmion,.H. L.. Arndt, J. A. 


A. Jones. 
D. G: Mauney, 


J. Ingram. 
By a Bite, J... 


Carpenter,. M: Duhling. 
Jarvis, P. E. Burke. 
Lineberger, J. .Thomay 


M. Har- 


Snipes, James H., 
Wilkes, I. H. Shankle. 
Iredell—T. J. Murdock, A. M. Deal, 
Cline, .W. W, Lentz 
Johnston—wW. R. 
Jones—T. C. 
Lee—J. C 


P.M. 


Smith, P. A. Boyette. 
Whitaker, L. H. Mallard. 
Walston, A. A. Bowers 


Lincoln—J. P. Mullen, J. E. Hoover, W. J." 


Wingate. 
Mecklenburg—J. M. Walker, T. M. Kearns. 
Mitchell—George M. Baker, J.. L. Morgan. 
Montgomery—John W., Haywood, C. E. 
Brookshire. 


Moore—G. C. Leach, W. T. Pulliam. 

McDowell—T. L. Tate, C. M. Pool. 

Nash—Gray*R. King, W. A. Joyner, J. J. 
Joyner. 

Northampton—J. M. Martin, G. M. Archer, 
W. T. Gray. 

Onslow—C. D. Banks, G. F. Scott. 

Orange—W. R. Roberts, J. F. McAdams, 
G. Ed, Copeland. 

Pamlico—J. T. Lawson, A. C. M. Bobbitt. 

Pasquotank—S. W. Scott, W. H. Pritch- 
ard. 

Pender—J. E. Kenan. 

Perquimans—J. H. Miller. 

Person—W. H. Moore, G. B. Williams. 

Pitt—Marcellus Smith, I. B. Stocks. 

* Randolph—G. C. Bolling, John Skeen, W. 
D. Loftin, A. K. Scotlen. 

Richmond—J. A. Covington. 

Rockingham—W. G. Lindsay, J. Mott 
Joyce, A. J. Hudson. 

Rowan—George W. Park, Rev. C. R. Pless, 
Orlin Cruse, Prof. F. B. Brown, W. P. Sloop, 
Arthur L. Kluttz. 

Rutherford—Oscar Padgett, W. M. Watson, 
B. F. Weast. 

Sampson—C. A. Powell, McD. Davis. 

Stanley—C. E. Dick, S. G. Smith. 

Stokes—F. M. Hawkins, G. A. Hutch- 
erson. 

Surry—I. W. Reece, J. L. Wood. 

Union—B. H. Griffin, C. E. Rushing. 

Vance—J. P. Stainback, C. E. Fuller. 

Wake—W. A. Withers, W. L. Bagwell, R. 
J. Buffalo, T. J. Caudle, J. G. Daniel, W. > 
Nichols. 

Warren—H. E. Rodwell, G. W. Hawks. 

Washington—Dr. W. H. Hardison. 

Wayne—H. T. Davis, H. C. McPhail. 

Wilkes—R. L. Church, D. S. Melville. 

Wilson—D. R. Petway, J. R. Thorn, F. L, 
Carr, W. R. Dixon, B. K. Boykins. 

Yadkin—I. S. Reavis, J. A. Howard. 


The Official Reports 


i asc address of President Alexander 
covered a variety of subjects, em- 
phasizing especially better market- 
ing, food conservation, political re- 
fotms, and business codperation. He 
favored a state warehouse system, 
phosphate grinding plant, and urged 
all members to write to Secretary E. 
C. Faires for plans for community 
potato houses. Dr. Alexander also 
did good work in urging farmers to 
avoid raising money crops and buy- 
ing supplies. “No man can tell what 
a year will bring forth and the farm- 
ers cannot take a chance on growing 
money crops and buying a living.” 
State Organizer-Lecturer J. Z. 
Green urged the importance of stress- 
ing business codperation and avoiding 
that over-emphasis on legislative and 
political reforms, which, he said, 
ruined the Alliance. Community up- 
building should be the supreme aim 
of each Local Union, he declared. 
Secretary Faires made a surpris- 
ingly encouraging financial report. 
The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee urged more unified support of 
the State Union, arrangements for 
fertilizer purchase, expressed pleas- 
ure over the legislative achievements 
of the State Union this year, and 
recommended as further evidence of 
the loyalty of the State Union, that 
the new Executive Committee invest 
not over $10,000 of the $15,000 State 
Union surplus in Liberty Loan bonds. 
The. resolution regarding the Lib- 
erty Loan bonds was adopted almost 
unanimously. 


New Officers Elected 


"PRE newly elected officers are: 


President—Dr. H. Q. Alexander, 

thews. 

Vice-Presjdent—Dr. J. M. Templeton, Cary. 

Secretary-Treasurer—E. C. Faires, Aber- 
deen. 

State Organizer—J. Z. Green, Marshville. 

Executive Committee—W. B. Gibson, chair- 
rhan, ‘Statesville; W. H. Moore, Bruce; .C. C. 
Wright, Hunting Creek; C. T. Weatherly, 
R. F. D., Greensboro; W. R. Dixon, Wilson. 

Delegates to National. Convention—Clar- 
ence Poe, W. G. Lindsay, Orlin Cruse, and 
alternate Bailey, of Davidson. 


Mat- 


Resolutions Adopted—Reports 


HE - most important © resolution: 

adopted was that dividing the 
state into three districts, in each of 
which there will be a supervisor of 
business codperation to push this line 
of work. Another resolution urged 
increasing attention to mutual fire in- 
surance, one of the least difficult and 
most profitable forms of codperation. 
All increases in freight rates were 
opposed in another strongly worded 
resolution. 

Farmers were urged to use natural 
fertilizers in so far as the agricultural 
colleges and demonstration agents 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Stop the Cholera Thief! 


When sickness spreads amon 
hogs--scme die—it’s apes Chol- 
era. A few may be saved! But 
‘ihe’ wise way is to use serum 
BEFORE Cholera comes and 
not lose a single hog! 


| EAGLE SERUM 


is freshest; delivered Direct. U.S. 
supervised. Sure, pure, potent. 
Cost and Cholera Prevention 

Folder FREE! Write! 


EAGLE SERUM COMPANY 
Dept. P, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


SCIENTIFIC SHUCK MILL. 


This mi is equipped 
with special crusher, 
knives and plates for 
grinding ear corn in the 





Kk. to 50 bushels: | 


20 to 25 H.P. 
Hopper en- 
ables you to grind and 


GROUND FEED 
Meams cheaper feeding, 
makes more flesh, cream, 
bone and muscle. Write 
for catalog describing al 
sizes Power and Sweep 
Mills 


The BAUER BROS. CO., Box 67, Springfield, 0. 


STUMP PULLER 


§ Now’s the time to clear up your 
ground at trifling cost with a Sturdy 
| Jack Stump Puller. Low-down fea- 
ture increases leverage; two- 

point bearing reduces fric- 

tion; pulls stumps 6 to 36 ins, 

Free Catalog of South’s Mail 
Saad House shows Stump 

lers & Farm implements. 


THE ono met Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


The Threshing Problem 
SOL Ved tim tte mow vines, whens oa, 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
bination machine. 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 
Nothing like it. ‘“The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years.’’ w. M 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,” H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 





quick from 
Richmond \S 

















GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h 
model; pewerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
h.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free, 
oar ata sel al COMPANY, 
821 East Cary Stre Richmond, Va. 


South’s Oldest ene § achinery & Supply House 








EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. References, lst National 
Bank, Richmond, Va 
WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 











IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 








New Fiats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases Leg Bands 
Oats Sprouters 
Catalogue Free on Request 
H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St. New York 

















A NICE LOT OF 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
FOR SALE 
One year old Hens, Cockerels, and 


Spring Pullets $1.50 eac 


First order gets first choice. 


G. A. RIGGS, Route 3, Apex, N. ¢ 
is 








WALL BOAROI 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster. 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and ba in 
4 Summer. $2.50 per 100 square fee 
Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets 48 inches 
wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 











36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED $950 . 
mM ((( y AND PAIR GLB. PILLOWS _ 
«(| ({ ( Ces All New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 
UME Mhidey | Best grade feather proof ticking. Satisfac- 
: tion guaranteed. Write for catalog. 
CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C. 











THE NqSoIES POULTRY FARM 
Has Stock for Sale 

From 75 different yarieties of pure- 

bred land and water fowls. Send 2¢ 

stamp for catalog. Mention this pa-: 

per er ye d:iress, 

J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, Ind. 








—NITRATE SODA POTASH— 
And Other Fertilizer Materials. 

Prompt or January shipment. Write for prices 

J. K. Mcf!VER COMPANY, SAVANNAH, GA. 














The man who's wise wi!l advertise. 
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PJTAHE Christmas number of The 
Progressive Farmer will be a 

i “Farm Social Life and Recre- 
ation Special,” and for this issue 
we want a collection of the finest 
possible experience letters from 
our readers, men and women, 
young and old. 

Tell us what has been done to 
provide recreation and to improve 
the social life in your community— 
the social life of the young and the 
social life of the old. 

Tell us about your farm women’s 
club and any young people’s clubs, 
Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, etc. 

If your farmers’ club has social 
as well as business features, tell 
about them. 

Tell us about any conditions that 
have brought your people nearer 
together socially and made the 
people more neighborly. 

Tell us about anything you have 
done to get young people together 
oftener under wholesome _ influ- 
ences. 

Tell us anything you have done 
to make strangers, new tenants, 
etc., more at home in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Tell us anything that church, 
school, or Sunday  school—or 
preacher or teacher individually— 
has done to enrich the social life 
and provide recreation. 

Tell us anything you know about 
successful rural— 

1. Musicals and singings; 

2. Plays, entertainments and 
pageants; 

3. Debating societies; 

4. Hunting parties, camping 
parties, fishing parties, etc.; 

5. Family reunions; 





“RURAL RECREATION AND SOCIAL LIFE’”’: PRIZE LETTERS 
| WANTED 


6. Picnics or excursions; 

7. Community fairs 
school fairs; 

8. Corn shuckings, and other 
meetings to do farm work; 

9. Community baseball, bas- 
ketball, tennis matches, etc.; 

10. Playgrounds for 
children; 

11. Games 
home; 

12. Thanksgiving, Easter, 
Fourth of July and Memorial 
Day Celebrations; 

13. Athletic stunts, plowing 
matches, races, etc.; 

14. Children’s day exercises; 

15. Reading Circles, lecture 
clubs, library extension work, 
etc.; 

16. Christmas plays and en- 
tertainments. 


and 


school 


for children at 


17. Commencement exer- 
cises; 
18. Young people’s church so- 

cieties, Y. M. C. A. 

For what we regard as the most 
helpful letter sent us on these or 
any other appropriate subjects, we 
will give a first cash prize of $5, a 
second cash prize of $3, and then 
$1 each for the ten next most 
worthy letters received. If youwrite 
on two or three of these subjects, 
you may separate these into two or 
three separate letters, if you wish, 
and each will be entitled to enter 
the competition. 

Make your letters short—not 
over 500 words—and mail them to 
us before December 4, if practica- 
ble; by December 8 at latest. 

Extra pay will be given for any 
photographs we can use. 





advise that it is safe to do so. The 
Convention endorsed a plan original- 
ly proposed by Clarence Poe for issu- 
ing a news letter or bulletin sheet to 
be sent periodically to all members 
in the state. The legislative program 
previously approved by the Union 
was reaffirmed, and a resolution was 
adopted urging increased attention 
to political economic subjects. 


Miscellaneous Notes 


ERHAPS the most useful feature 

of the entire sessions was the ex- 
perience meeting Wednesday night 
when delegate after delegate told in 
interesting fashion of the many kinds 
of successful codperative business 
back home, codperafion in buying, 
selling, pooling cotton seed, operat- 
ing credit unions, buying pure-bred 
sires, etc. 

It was a strongly patriotic body. 
President Alexander. stated that 
whatever a man’s original views were 
on the war he must now support the 
Government, and his resolution was 
accepted as sufficient evidence of his 

titude in the future. Mr. W. R. 

on, the new member of the Exec- 

e Committee, has been an active 

successful worker for Union en- 

Prises and believes in emphasizing 

= business side of the organization. 

ilson invited the Union to meet 
here next time. 

Winston-Salem received the dele- 
gates most handsomely, and all en- 
joyed the time spent in North Caro- 
lina’s foremost industrial city. 





Eight Ways to Save Gasoline 


R. MANCIUS S. Hutton, labora- 
tory engineer of the Automobile 
Club of America, gives the following 
rules for the guidance of motorists: 
1. Do not allow the engine to run 
idlé’ except when absolutely neces- 
sary. 

2. Run the car on a lean mixture. 

3. Prevent leaks in the gasoline 
line and shut off gasoline at the tank 
whenever possible. 

4. Keep the motor free of carbon. 


A carbonized motor is a large con- 
sumer of fuel. 


5. Change gears more frequently in 
order to run the engine at high, eco- 
nomical and efficient speed. 

6. Keep the moving parts well lu- 
bricated. 

7. Keep tires properly inflated. 

8. Use kerosene for cleaning 
stead of gasoline. 


OUR HEALTH TALK | 


Fifteen Health Rules for Farmer 


Folk 


(Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University 
has summed up in fifteen simple rules what 
he terms the essentials to good health on 
the farm. We print two of these rules this 
week and others will appear in successive 
issues until the entire fifteen are published.] 


AIR—RULE 5 
Breathe Deeply 


paeetsanageter should be deep, slow, 
regular and through the nose, not 
through the mouth. If occasional 
deep breathing is not practiced, part 
of the lungs may become useless. By 
deep breathing, more air is inhaled 
each time, and, therefore, more “oxy- 
gen” secured for the blood. Rapid 
breathing, however, is harmful. 


in- 








FOOD—RULE 6 
Avoid Eating Too Much 


EAVY meals should be avoided just 

before heavy work or when very 
tired or overheated. It is then some- 
times better to skip a meal or to eat 
only fruits and salads. If overheated, 
foods should be eaten which are fill- 
ing but which do not make much 
heat. The names of some ‘of these 
foods are given under Rule 8 Eata 
little less food in hot weather, as food 
is heat-producing. Hard exercise of 
course necessitates more food, as it 
uses up more heat. It is better not 
to eat between meals. Overeating in 
crder to gain weight is not advisable. 
Weight may be gained by sleeping as 
well as by eating. 





The men who iead are the men who read. 
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ON 30 Days’ Trial 


At the end of that time if this CRAFTS 
CABINET GRAND PIANO is not found to 
be the sweetest toned piano you have ever 
heard, you may return it to me, and I will 
pay freight BOTH WAYS. 


My Personal Guarantee 


You have my personal guarantee to replace 
the piano at any time if defective in ma- 
terial or workmanship. If you can write a 
stronger guarantee, write it, I will sign it. 


CRAFTS CABINET GRAND PIANOS are 
guaranteed for a lifetime. 


Write today for beautiful catalog. 


We have in stock these slightly used and 
second-hand pianos at bargain prices: 
former price $400, now 

» now $120 


| No Money in Advance 


I want you to test the CRAFTS CABINET 
GRAND PIANO in the quiet of your own 
ome. I want you to be the judge, 
friends the jury. I will be satisfied 


your 
with 
ithe verdict. 


Three Years to Pay 


I allow you to arrange your own terms of 
payment for these guaranteed pianos. My 
contract is very liberal. In case of death I 
cancel unpaid balance and give your family 
receipt in full. 


ts former price $400, now $180 
Kohler & Camp- 

bell former price $275, now $155 
Crafts Player... former price $750, now $398 


Send today for bargain bulletin. 
Fifty music lessons free to every purchaser 
FTS CABINET GRAND PIANO. 
Use this coupon. ‘Tear out and sign today. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Write today for full particulars. 


President. 





A. J. Crafts, President, 
A. Crafts Piano Co., 
218-220 North 2nd Street. 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sir: — Please send me today, 
FREE OF CHARGE, the literature 
which I have checked below: 

( ) CRAFTS BEAUTIFUL CATALOG. 
( ) CRAFTS BARGAIN BULLETIN. 


90.008 eee MITTIN ITC CCDC 
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Order at once all you now need or expect to need for long time to 
come. Nothing hke present demand for Rubber Roofing ever 
known. U.S: Gov’tis using it exclusively on all cantonment build- 
ings; farmers are ordering as never before to house war-time crops; 
roofing mills are taxed to limit. We can furnish Spotless and Spot- 
less Special Roofing at prices lower than others, and still give you 
the same high quality roofing as before. 
Spotiess wounge Roofing ager rine roofing in wt., pane thickness. 
1-ply, wt.35 2-ply, wt. 45 Ib 3-ply, wt. 
Price, per roll $1 10 Price, per roll $1 46 Fae par rol} $1 .83 
Spotless Special Guaranteed Rubber Roofing Quality of felt, genuine 
asphalt saturation and superior ekin coating make this best rubber roofing Known. 
Thicknese of Roll 1-ply opie 
Wt. roll,.... 85 Ibs.....45 Ibs... 
Price, roll, .-$1.73 
Each roll contains 108 eq, ft. withnails & cement. 
Order now from this advertisement or write to 
Desk 475 for free samples. d 

RICHMOND, VA. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 


2-ply......3-ply 














*““SOVEREIGN” Guaranteed Roofing is packed full of service. It will not 
warp, shrink or crack, and is artistic and durable—made in Plain Rubber, Sand 
Coated and Colored Slate Surfaced, 


We Pay the Freight 


We maintain warehouses in principal cities--shipping your order from a warehouse 
near you. This insures prompt arrival of your goods—saves freight charges and en- 
ables us to pay the freight, and still make price as low as ordinary roofing is sold at. 

Sovereign” Roofing is backed by our 25-year Gold Bond Guarantee, 
Your money refunded if not satisfactory. Write today for our FREE Catalog, a 
copy of Gold Bond Guarantee, Free Samples and prices delivered at your 
railroad station. A postal will bring all. Address Department A 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


WILMINGTON ,.N.C. 





Shipped direct toyouon deposit of $10. Sixty days’ 
driving trial and a guarantee for alltime against defects. Our buggies 
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are light, strong and ru . They are best for the South, and 
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ness. Get our Factory to you 
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B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 
46 Main St., Barnesville, Ga. 
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“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 

APPLETON Corn Huskers . FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 

We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


No. 28-30 So. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Virginia. 


Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
The Boll Weevil Problem 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
teaders in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; z 
cents a word; four times 20 cents word, 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and addr 
counts as a separate word. 
accepted without cash with order. If 
seems high, remember it would cost you 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts tn than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern tion only. Command 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion 


MACHINERY 


em 


nnn erm ae 
For Sale—Grist mill, sheller, belts ae attach- 














ments. Use Box 284, Raleigh, N. 
Want Buy—Cne second-hand bine water 
wheel, 15- a to 24-inch, in good 


shape and running 
order. Must be reasonable price. E, C. MeKinney, 
Chestnut Gap, Ga. 


For Sale at Less than Half Price—One 8-16 In- 
ternational Mogul Kerosene Tractor; one 20-32 New 





Racine thresher; one Towers & Sullivan McKay 
double disk plow; one Hercules stump puller; one 
Woodruff shingle mill. H Sligh, Madras, Ga. 


This ad will not appear again. 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


nO" 








ao 

Wanted—2-horse tenant farmer, with or without 
horse stock, 9g orchard farm. Box 120, Taylorsville, 
North Carolina. 











Wanted—Reliable Young Man—To help on farm. 
Good pay and excellent board to right party. The 
Pines Dairy, Americus, Ga. 





Wanted—A man for position as assistant farmer 
and dairyman. Give names of references. Address 
Oxford Orphan Asylum, Oxford, N. C 


Wanted—Position as Farm Superintendent—Mar- 
ried. experienced with machinery and white and color- 
ed labor. Address ‘‘B,’’ Thomasville, N. C 


Tobacco Factory hog el Salesmen—$125 hl 











in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps to bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references. 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect. to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken. 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 





In re- 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Jerseys | and Holsteins—100 Jersey Heifets for Sale. 











Also few Holstein heifers. McCrorey’s Farm, Wood- 
land, Go. 

Pure bred Berkshire Pigs; several brood sows; 
sheep; wes some fine young horses. N. E. Mayer, 
DuPrees, Va. 

Registered Holstein Bull Calves—Registered Duroc 
pigs. Royal breeding. eo quick sale. Sam 
Sullivan Sons, Brandy, Va. 

“For Sale or Exchange, for young beef catte: Pair 
mares, fourteen and fifteen hundred, seven and eleven 
years old. Am overstocked. B. Powell, North 
Garden, Va. 

For Sale—High-class Percheron colts and mule 
colts. Registered pigs and shoats. Duroc boars. 


One 
litter of 12 grade Berkshire pigs at $5 each. H. H. 
Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


LPL Oe 


~~ LEGHORN S 


Single Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerels. _ 
Puryear, Orange, Va. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Coc! kerels—$1. 50 apiece, 
six months. P. D. Diggs, Lilesville, N. 


ORPINGTONS 














‘Frank 











White Orpingtons—Write your wants. Midnight 
Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. C. 
Buff So hens @ $2; fifteen Feb- 


ruary hatched pullets @ 


$1.50; five cockerels @ $2.50. 
Byers strain. L. C. Cc, 


Draper, Weldon, N. 


CLOVER 


Clover $.100 bu. Lan bert, 


c OTTON 


~ Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed— —Allen’s Town and 
Country Farms, Hoschton, Ga 


Cotton Seed—Blue ribbon, first prize at fair. W. 
H. Kirkwood, Bennettaville, 8: ©. 


For ‘Sale—Improved, Early, Big Boll. 
cotton seed. W. N. Coleman, Culverton, 


Woodard’s Improved Big Boll Cotton Seed—To my 
Farmer Friends: I have about 400 bushels of my spe- 
cial improved big boll cotton seed, now ready for 
sale at $2 per bushel. This cotton is early and free 
from disease and will make more per acre than any 
cotton on the market and is 43 per cent lint. J. H. 
Woodard, Princeton, | N. c., Route No. 3. 





Bur 





_ Darlington, Ala.. 





~ Cleveland 
a. 











Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter ‘Cotton—40 bolls make one 
pound. Largest per cent of lint. No anthracnose. 
No boll weevils. Have private gin. Private culler. 
We are originators of this wonderful cotton. Seed 
going like hot cakes. Act quickly. Best all-round 
cotton grown. Write us for facts and proofs from 
your own state and special price on seed for early 
delivery. Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 





We_ Have a Few Hundred Bushels Pure Cleveland 
Big Boll Cotton Seed, 1916 crop, that we offer at 
$2.50 per bushel. We also offer 1917 crop Cleveland 
seed at $2.25 bushel. All of our seeds are grown in 
the Piedmont Carolinas and by expert Seed Growers. 
There are no better stocks on the market. Buy your 
seed supplies early and avoid the general freight con- 
gestion, which seems to be gradually approaching 
se “ae the country. Kirby Seed Company, Gaff- 
ney, § 5 





PIGEONS 


Carneaux and Homers for Sale or Exchange for 
pure-bred poultry. H. K. Laws, Brandy Station, Va. 


REDS 














Pgh expenses. for right ry, 
we give complete dnstructions. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co. , F-54, Danvilie, 


Wanted—Working aan for 300-acre well equip- 
ped dairy farm; physically able to work, keep records, 
aecounts, understand construction, use and care of 

gasoline engines, farm machinery, poultry raising, 
Selancing rations; economical; a good milker; free 
from bad habits, and able to show _— results. 
Whisman Dairy Farm, Benhams, Va 


Wanted—First-class Farm Seer arn er TY be 
capable, honest and sober; references furnished and 
required; state experience and terms expected; mar- 
ried preferred. This section on high pine ridge, per- 
fectly healthy; flowing artesian wells; churches; 
schools; two railroads. Splendid openings for people 
willing to work. Land, stock and working capital 
supplied to right folks. Profits as high as $200 per 
acre have been made. Cotton, corn, tobacco and all 
kinds: of early truck do well; and coming in early 
po por nr hi®hest market prices. Land can be bought 

t prices ranging from em to $190 per acre. If in- 
terest ted address A. W. Lawton, Lena, 8S. C. 














Rose Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels—Famous 
strain, large, me to-lay, $5, $10. G. F. Blackmon, 
Greensboro, ave 


Pure-bred imgis Comb Rhode Island Reds—Cock- 





erels, trios, pens, show birds a specialty. Winners, 
AE held Washington, Richmond, Charlotte, Ral- 
eigh. If you want. something good write me. ; Be 
Pace, , Washington Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
WYANDOTTES 


“Champion W hite | Wyandottes—Stock _ for Sale rea- 
sonable. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 


TURKEYS 


Bourbon eg Turkeys—$5 each. J. “M. 
Boomer, N. 


ae Bears Red Turkeys. 
Salisbury, N. C., Route 5, Box 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








German, 





For + emaee ~ Ridge 


Farm, 








Pure Buckeye Reds and_ Barred Rock Cockerels— 
$1.50 each. B. C. Smith, Reidsville, N. C. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


PIII em 





“Learn t Home or School—Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 
Positions. po Tuition on credit. Edwards 
College, Winston, N. C. 


LIVESTOCK 
ANN BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


Defender Boar Pigs, Bred Sows and Gilts. 
Parm, Nashville, Tenn. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Pedigreed, Big Type, ‘Prolific Poland-Chinas—Big 
litters, good quality and best of breeding. Pigs, 
$12. 50 up. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 





Knapp 





Registered Poland-China Hogs—Bred 
gilts, service boars; pigs, 
hogs immuned against cholera. 
Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


sows, bred 
both sexes, any age. All 
Big Type. W. W. 





For Sale—Registered Aberdeen-Angus bull and 
heifer calves, at : “en prices. Occoneechi Island 
Farm, Clarksville, Va 

For Sale—Angus bulls three to nine months old. 
Get busy. ‘urope has slaughtered all her cattle. 
Great demand and high prices must prevail. David 
I. Jaynes, Massaponax, Va. 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernseys for Sale—Registered bulls old enough 
for service, best breeding, $125 and up. Rising Sun 

















Stock Farm, Samuel Hertel, Prop., Van Wert, Ohio. 
HOLSTEINS 
Wanted—Holsteins from tick territory. State pro- 


duction and price. dams, West Tampa, Fla. 


Registered Bred Holstein Cows—Backed by blood of 
Hengerveld DeKol, DeKol 2nd’s Butter Boy 3rd, and 
King of the Pontiacs. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 

Registered Holstein Calves—Finely Mee ar calves 


for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by overn- 
ment. Write J. ° 








P. Taylor, Orange, ANG 








Selling Off One Hundred Single Comb Buff Orping- 
ton bgp and Bourbon Red Turkeys—October, 
b Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 

ville, N. Sy 


____ SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE 


Caen Pres varieties, $1.25 per 1,000; 500 
for 80c. Aycock, Wedgefield, S. C. 


Early say Wakefield Cabbage ~~. 25 per 

















1, 000. Frazier Plant Co., Katesville, N. C. 
~ Hardy Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. 1,000, 
$1.50; 5,000, $7. Order early. arris, North 


Emporie, Va. 


Frost Proof Wakefield Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 
25¢ per 100, or ad express, 1,000, $1.25. Eureka Farm, 
Claremont, N. 


Raise Early Sine Cabbage—Get Frost- pe Jersey 
Wakefield Diente, $1.25 thousand, from G. . Murray, 
Claremont, N. C. 


Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants—$1 for 1,000 f.o.b. 


Meggett, S. C.; $2 per 1,000 by mail. A. W. Perry, 
Yonges Island, 8S. C. 














For Early Spring Cabbage—Set your plants now. 
Frost-proof Plants: 75c, 500; $1.50 1,000. East Vir- 
ginia Plant Farm, Franklin, Va., Route 1. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
$1 per 1,000; 5,000, $4.50: 10,000, $7.50; cash with 
order. Oxford Orphan Asylum, Oxford, N. Cc. 


Frost-proof Cabbage » Plants—Express $1 per 1,000; 
parcel post, $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 for $7.50. Imme- 
diate shipment. D. C. Proctor, Pembroke, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Jersey Wakefield, ane. Flat 
utch, Succession, Allhead. 100 500, ‘$1. 15; 
1,000, $1.90, parcel post or express Gout B. 8S. 
Braswell, Pickens, Miss. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants Ready—35 cents 100 ;, 300, 
85c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. postpaid; express collect: 
$1.50 thousand; 5,000, $6.25. Satisfaction positively 
guaranteed. Tisenater Sant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Special for Two Weeks — ‘Frostproof 

Plants, postpaid: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Ex- 

press: $1.25 thousand; 5,000, $5, cash. Satisfaction 

—— guaranteed. Tidewater Plant Co. , Franklin, 
rginia 




















Cc ‘abbage 





SHORTHORNS 








~ Registered Scotch Shorthorn Roan Bull—Tracing to to 
Whitehall Sultan, out of a Cruickshank Gwendoline. 
The latter for the first month of this freshening, 
stood second in butter fat against Jerseys and Hol- 
steins in County Testing Association. Knapp Farm, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





DOGS me a 
Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, 
Virgini a. 








“Two Beagle Hounds ir Sale—Satisfaction guaran- 
teen. S. C. Stockner, Burkeville, Va. 


~~ Airedales—The best hunters, i ~ and guard 
dogs. Pups for sale. Imported dog at stud. Caro- 
lina Kennels, Reidsville, N. C. 





Airedales—Collies—Raise \ 





«9» — 
winter puppies. 


- bred 
matrons, pups, grown dogs. State wants. Lists free. 


P. L. Savage, St. Charles, Ill. 


Airedale—Registered parents. 
7 months, intelligent, playful, affectionate. Price $20. 
Hunting Creek Orchards, Big Island, Virginia. 


A Fine, Highly-bred Setter Dog—Nine months old, 
white body with tan ears. Yard broke to retrieve. 
Price thirty-five dollars. J. W. Goodson, Kinston, 
North Carolina. 





Championship stock. 








For Sale—One female Airedale Terrier—One ye year 
old, registered and transferred to purchaser. Grand- 
daughter of international champion. Price reasonable. 
W. T. Gilliam, City Point, Va. 

Registered White Collies—All purpose dogs; 
some, splendid guards, efficient help. 
pups, $10.. Best breeding, farm raised, 9 tearentaed 
sound. Roseland .Kennels, Burkeville, 

‘ SHEEP AND GOATS 


For Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goats—In car 
lots. oadview Farm, Marion, Ala. 





hand- 
Sable marked 











Cabbage Plants—Early varieties grown from Long 
Island seed—300, 70c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. 


Express, $1.25 thousand. Long Island cabbage seed 
am fou Southern Plant Farm, Route 1, Franklin, 
irginia. 





Cabbage Plants—Ready to ship. Wakefield, Drum- 
head and Dutch. 500 matiled, $1.10; expressed, col- 


lect, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. White Ber- 
muda onion sets, 90c peck. H. & R. Ballard Co., 
Pavo, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties | for late cwinter, 
spring heading. 300, 75c; 500, & i Dost- 
paid. Express collect, $1.50 ea: 10,000, $12.50. 
satisfied customers or money back. J. T. Councill & 
Sons, Franklin, Va. 


Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch—Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Succession and 
By express: 500 


for $1; 1,000 for $1.50; 5,000 at- $1.25; 10,000: and 
up at $1 f. o. b. here. ‘Delivered by parcel post: 100 
for 25c; ny 000 for $1.75. D. F. Jamison, Summer- 
ville, 8. Cc 

Hardy | Frost- proof f Cabbage _ Plants ft from tested 
seed, any variety, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.25; 


10,000 and over at $1. 
tion guaranteed. 
grow our own 
Georgetown, 8. 


Prompt shipments; Satisfac- 
Directions with each order. We 
plants. Enterprise Truck Farm, 


Cabbage Plants—Frost 
prompt shipment. Satisfaction 
fields, Succession, Flat Dutch. Express: 

1,000, $1.50; 5,000 and over, $1. Marcel post paid: 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Potato Plants, we 50 per 1,000, 
J.T. & G. W. Clark, Thomasville, Ga 


Fulwood’s Cabbage Plants—Ready for immediate 
shipment. . Varieties: Charleston 
Wakefield, ‘Succession and . Prices: Hed 
mail, postpaid, 500 fo 1,000, for $2.25; 

brepaid}, 1,000 for $1. 50, 5,000 at $1. F 
: “10. 000 and over at $1 per 1,00 


000. Ba 
faction guaranteed. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Proof—Millions ready for 
guaranteed. ake- 
500, 75c; 








oe 


- throughout, 








PEAS 


~~ Cowpeas ‘Wanted—Also White peas. Write, stating 
quantity and variety, and get our best offer. Rowland 
& Co., Seedsmen, Augusta, | Ga. 


“PECAN TREES 
All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
Pecan an Company, Lumberton, Miss 











Bass 
For Sale Guba Sn Treee—Grafted 
from bearing trees in my own orchard. Best quality 
Write for prices. immons, 


and varieties. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





RYE 
Abruzzi Rye—Genuine stock, pure and tested. 
mination guaranteed. Grown in the original Abruzzi 
Rye section of South Carolina. $3.25 per bushel. 
Hartsville Wholesale Seed Company, Hartsville, Ss. 8. C. 


“Ger- 





STR AWBERRIES 


Improved Lady ‘Thompson Strawberry—Large, early, 
productive. Choice plants, 500, $1; $2 thousand. 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


WHEAT 


~¥or~Sale—Purple Straw Seed ved Wheat—$3_ “bushel, 
recleaned. Jas. H. Johnson, Liberty, N. 


For Sale—Genuine Fulcaster Seed Wheat—Extra 
choice, highest yielding by test, and surest crop. This 
wheat raised for seed purposes. Went through sweat 
in chaff and is entirely free of weevil damage, $3.25 
per bushel, check . order, while it lasts. W. C. 
Harris, Reidsville, N. C. 


VETCH 


Augusta Vetch—Can sow late. Lambert, Darlington, 
Alabama 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
J. W. Wool- 


























Abruzzi Rye and Asparagus Crowns. 
folk, Fort Valley, Ga. 


Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce and Onion Plants—$1.50 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Direct From Holland—Narcissus, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Jonquils and other bulbs. Farmers’ Seed House, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Wanted Blackeyed and Whippoorwill peas; 
beans. Send samples and name lowest prices. 
Chelf, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce Plants—Leading varieties, 
eer now. $1.50 per thousand. Quality guaranteed. 
. Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. 














also soy 








Amoor River Privet—Evergreen. 
Large rooted plants, $2 — 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


Budded Pecans—Prices wee gee peach trees, 8 
cents; Kiefer pears, “Bargain List.’ 
Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga 


Makes finest hedge. 
Large lots cheaper. 








Amoor River Evergreen Hedge—2_ years, 
heavy plants, $2.85 per hundred. 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


cut back, 
Reynolds Nu-zzery 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


Only a few more ‘Old Henry Clay’’ clay pipes 
left—They are the only pipe that satisfies an old pipe 
smoker. While they last, fifty cents per dozen for 
large size; twenty-five cents for medium size. Cash 
with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 


While Sugar is Searce Use Molasses—We offer you 
old famous Sugar House molasses; whole barrels, 
sixty gallons, at fifty cents per gallon; half barre ls, 
thirty gallons; four cents per gallon more; ten-gallon 
kegs, eight cents per gallon more. Five gallon kegs, 
twelyo cents per gallon more. At these prices better 
order quick. Cash with order. Winston Grain UCo., 
Winston- Salem, N. 














We Have a Lot of Lintless Cottonseed Hulls on 
hand which have been through a fire. They contain 
one per cent of potash; one-half of one per cent am- 
monia and one-half of one per cent phosphoric acid. 
They are ‘vorth according to analysis $9 per ton ag 
a fertilizer. In order to move them quick, we are 
offering them at $6 per ton f.o.b. cars, bulk, our plant 
as long as they last. The Buckeye Cotion QOll Co., 


Charlotte, N. C. 


OUR LAND | EXCHANGE — 


“Te One 


If You Want a Farm Rei asonable write me. 
Kenzie, Chadbourn, N. 








re Me- 





120 Acres—Near town. 
$15 per acre. Box 12, V 


Your farm. “subdivided, ‘properly a adve ertised, and § sold 
at Auction will bring you more money. Let us show 
you. Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


Farm Land for Sale—300 acres, at Gela, on Nat- 
ional Highway and Southern Railway, and 300 acres 
at Stovall, easy terms. R. O. Gregory, Oxford, N. €. 


For Sale—950 Acres in Sampson County—Two good 
houses, on railroad and county road, easy cleared, 
anda real bargain at c 000. See or write A. A. 
Paul, Washington, N. C. 


Wanted—Farmers and Stockmen to buy bargains in 
our good North Florida Agricultural and stock lands. 
pists J. B. Streeter, Burbridge Hotel, Jacksonville, 

orida. 


Tobacco Land for Sale—4 small farms, 50 to 300 
acres, in the best bzright tobacco section in Virginia. 
Convenient to eas roads, good schools and 






mooth | land; 35 cleared; 
toria, Va 




















churches. . Address C jo De Shelburn, Green en Bay, Vv 
For Sale—350-acre Farm—All_ under fence. 150 
acres cultivated; 20 acres virgin hammock; 200 acres 


pasture and Woodland. Six-room dwelling, good 
barns and other buildings. 200 bearing orange trees; 
100 pecan trees. Well watered. Fine location for 
stock and general farming. Price $30 per acre. Write 
the owner, F. M. Renney, Miconopy, Fla. 





Lands at Fair Value Assured by Chamber of Com- 

merce—New plans to settle and develop the most 
fertile lands 7 South Texas, immediately adjacent 
fine market. Farming and dairying demonstration 
under our direction. Only approved lands offered for 
sale. If you want to own a farm, write for booklet 
M, “toa Dept., Chamber of Commerce, Hous- 
ton, exas 


_F arming Is Pleasant and Profitable in ‘Virginia and 
North Carolina—Good land, $15 acre up, easy pay- 
ments. Climate, schools, churches, roads and neigh- 
bors that make life worth living. Close to markets. 
Fruit, dairy and stock farms pay here. Farm lists, 

















magazine and interesting literature free. Address, 
Bw. Hi. Baume, Agricultural Agent, N. ig W. Rail- 
way, 443 N. & W. Building, Roanoke, Va 

Central Alberta Farm for Sale—Going concern, 


fully equipped; 1,142 acres in one block, clear title, 
600 under cultivation, best black loam clay subsoil, 
all fenced, good buildings, abundant good water, ideal 
for mixed farming. Owner made fortune on grain. 
Only one mile from railway station on main line; 
elevators and growing village, cheap for cash. No 
agents. Address, Felix Ohberg, Amisk, Alberta. 


Pruck or Flower Farm at a Sacrifice—16 acres 2% 
miles from splendid market of Richmond, Va., on 
main road. 6-room cottage, electric lights, bath, hot 
and cold water, current from city. Greenhouse 6 years 
old, iron frame 35x200 ft, hot water, Kreschell boiler, 
electric motor and pump. House now set in tomatoes 
blooming. Located at Dumbarton, Va., on railroad, 
main line Washington and New York. Shipments made 
in afternoon arrive in New York same night. School 

Would make ideal poultry 
plant. Will sell for $7,000 on easy terms. Land 
alone worth $300 acre. Greenhouse and plant cost 
$3,500 to build; would cost twice that today. Owner 
must sell at once to work for Government. Address, 
B. O. Cone, Dumbarton, Va. 


=——TFE DGE!"— 
Write for our illustrated 
folder which tells you what 
you ought to know about 


CITRUS TRIFOLIATA 
the great hedge plant. Stock-proof. 
Hardy. Handsome. Endorsed by 
leading horticulturists and agri- 
cultural writevs of the South. My 
prices make first cost of the Citrus 
Trifoliata hedge less than that of 
any other fencing material. 


GUARANTEE NURSERY CoO., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 




















500 Cabbage Plants and One Choice Grape Vine or 
peach tree for $1; 1,000 plants and two peach trees or 
grape vines for a. 50; 5,000 plants and five vines or 
trees for $6.50. R. ‘BD. Stewart, Americus, Ga 








Tall Home Grown Seed Rye—$2. 25; Abruzzi, $3.50; 
Red Rust Proof oats, $1.05; prolific seed wheat, re- 
cleaned, $2.90. All in new Triple B, seamless bags, 
in lots of 2% bushels or more. J. HB. Coulter, Con- 
nellys Springs, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PP PP PPP PPP PIPL PILLS LSP LALLA PALA AAAO 


Sun-dried Apples—15e_ pound, 
Luther Cobb, Culberson, N.C. 








eash with order. 





Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 55c 
500, $2.25; 1,000, 4. Oakshore Poultry pace! 
ll Mills, S. 


wt we do not do your printing we ve both “‘Tose.’* ia “Ask 
for samples and prices. Printing Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, N. C. 


For Sale—Standard Folding Typewriter, with leath- 
er covered case, tee in good condition, $25. 
EL W. Cole, "Charlotte, N. 





Typewriter — Underwood No » newly rebuilt 
latest model, $45 cash. Satisfaction guar- 
__E. B. Grif_ls, Box 601, Jacksonville, Fla. 


anteed. 

I Have Some Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will 
deal with owners only. Give description, location, 
and cash price e. James Pr. We hite, New Franklin, Mo. 
boars. 40 ten- 
50 to 100 pounds, 
bees, $5 each. Chas. 





50 Pedigreed Durocs—Pigs, gilts, 
weeks grade pigs, $6; 100 shoats, 
for pork. 25 hives Italian 
if Crafton, ¥ a. 


” Few Cars Twenty Per Cent C. | 
we can sell at 35 dollars, 
fifteen tons. 

rain Co., 


Staunton, 








8. Fe -ed Meal which 
f.o.b. mills in car lots of 

Answer guick or be too late. Winston 
Winston, N. 





Spray materials for all “kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables. I carry the only complete line in the South. 
Write me for prices and directions. J. W. Woolfolk, 
General Distributor, Fort ‘Valley, Ga 





For 30 Days I will ship one 36- Pound feather bed 
and one pair feather pillows weighing 6 pounds for 
$12. new feathers; best ticking. Old reliable 
dealer. A post card will bring catalog and order 


blank. D. M. Martin, Quitman, Ga. 











One Turn Crank ‘Turns 
Every Egg. 


Best construc- 
tion. Simplest 
to operate. 


60, 100, 150 and 
200-egg sizes. 
Write for 1918 Catalog. 


ROLLER TRAY INCUBATOR CoO. 
306 Grant Ave., Nutley, New Jersey. = 


REPAIRS FOR FORDS 


7 A complete line of repair 
O parts for the Ford Auto- 
mobile. A-1 quality, rock 
bottom prices, quick de- 
livery from Richmond. 
Complete catalog of ‘ 
South’s Mail Order House” mailed free on ly 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c & up 


Plom, Oherry, Small Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, Nuts, ete 
GENvnve HALE BUDDED from Bearing J. H. HALE TREES. 
GENUINE Delicions APPLES. Write for free catalog. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 6 Cleveland, Tenn. 


When writing to advertisers, say: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 


wee gscises, WBE 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





___ BERKSHIRES 


4 BOARS BERKSHIRES 7 Months 
1 GILT ——————_ Old 


All Prize Winners. 
$50 each if order is received at once. 
PRESTON WOODALL, 


Benson, North Carolina. 

















—-BIG LENGTHY BERKSHIRES-— 
OF LARGE LITTERS 
Specializing on Gilts 2 to 4 months old, $15 to $25. 
Visitors at the fairs know my quality. 
2 Young Show Boars Ready for Service. 
€. €. PETTY, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES—Offering for sale my prize-winning 
bred Sow and Gilts and young Pigs that are brothers 
and sisters to my prize winners, f you want Big 
Prolific Berkshires, I have them. Pairs and trios, 
mated, no kin. rite for prices and description. $15 
up. LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY 


Pry 


-—-MODERN DUROC FARM— 











MODERN OHIO DEFENDER 


Modern Type Durocs for Sale, of all ages, sired by 
Champion and Grand Champion _ boars. Properly 
mated pairs and trios. Pigs, bred gilts, bred sows 
and service boars. Everything registered. Fifteen 
years in this business. Convenient terms arranged 
to responsible parties. 

WwW. R. KIMBAL HARGROVE, N. C. 








DEFENDER PRINCE, A CRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 


wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannof pay cash can buy from us 


on time. 
KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 
——— DUROC BOARS 
Sire—Dominant Defender. 
Dam—Ada Forrest. 
Farrowed May 4, 1917. Double treated for chol- 


era. Very fine breeding. Very fine boars. 
Price $50 Each. 


HILL-AN-VALE FARM, 
223 N. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 

















TAYLOR 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent families. 
no better blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


PLANTATION 


Blue Bell, Tormentor, 


You know there is 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








3 Sows, ready for shipment. 





7 

BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA PIGS 
I have 7 Registered Poland-China Pigs, 4 Boars, 
As I am just starting in 
the pure-bred hog business, will make the price $10 
each for these, f.o.b. Elk Park, N. C. 


ELK PARK, N. C. 







“POLAND: 
CHINAS: 


geen se “HF 











T. J. RAY. 

] C ? and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
0. . -$ Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 
_POLAND- CHINAS 


PPP PLP LSS LIL IS SISOS 





ween ~ 


Faust’s Big Type Big Litter Kind 
POLAND-CHINAS 


20 years breeding Poland-Chinas has taught me to 
know a good one and how to produce him. I 
am offering the best that money.can buy or ex- 
perience produce. 





25 HEAD BOARS _ about ready for service. 
BRED SOWS and GILTS of Big Timm, Long 
King Jumbo, Giant Buster and Blue Valley 


breeding. 
Big Bone Stretchy Boars that will make 1,000- 
pound hogs. If you want this kind write 


L. C. FAUST, Jefferson City, Tenn. 











TAMWORTHS 


eee Sc nett ttl in Ova ln nd 


— OAK RIDGE FARM 
Offers Registered 
TAMWORTH BOARS and GILTS 
at reasonable prices. 
W. H. CAIN, Mgr. Swine Dept. 
Oak Ridge, Virginia. 
All Ages. English, Canadian 


TAMWORTHS 22 42. 


Largest Exhibition Herd != the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 




















Columbia, 


150 HEAD 
REGISTERED) 


HOLSTEINS| 


Cows in milk, yearlings, bull and 
heifer calves, from herds of lead- 


AT AUCTIO ing breeders will be sold at 








Brattleboro, Vt., December 4 & 5 


These cattle are of splendid breeding from high yield- | 
ing lines of Advance Registry blood. Healthy and freo 
from defects. All tuberculin tested by State Veteri- 
narians. A splendid opportunity to acquire foundation 
breeding stock of the most profitable of dairy breeds. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. | 


We State What We Sell and Sell What We State. 


The Purebred Livestock | 
Sales Company 


of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 


PRESIDENT: TREASURER: 

John W. Prentiss, Brattleboro Trust Company, 
Alstead, N. H. Brattleboro, Vermont. 
DIRECTORS: A. B. Clapp, President of Brattleboro 
Trust Company; F. L. Houghton, Editor Holstein- 

Friesian Register; J. W. Prentiss, Alstead, N. 
President New Hampshire Holstein-Friensian Club; G. 
. Gregory, Dummerston, Vt., Persident of Vermont 
Holstein-Friesian Club; ‘A. A. Brockway, Syracuse, 
N. -» Director MHolstein-Friesian Association of 
America. . 





ROOM 27, AMERICAN BUILDING. 
HEREFORDS 


MARA ene 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


All Ages and Sexe 
Heard headed by Albany Fairfax and Donald 
lackstone. 


Also simi Penn ages. 


BONA ALLEN "STOCK FARM, 
Buford, Georgia. 





eee 











— Tamworths Our Specialty — 
Pigs for Sale at Reasonable Price 
All well bred and on he good individuals offered 


sale. 
ey aveen FARM. D. J. Lybrook, Manager. 
ere D. No. 1, Winston- Salem, N. C. 








—— DUROC-JERSEY PIGS —— 


No Government restrictions on price of pork. 
3etter have you a Red Sow coming on. 
I have the kind for you to tie up with. 
Everything Registered and Guaranteed. 
Write me your wants. 


THOS. H. ROGERS, Clyde, N. C. 
— —— DUROC-JERSEYS 


Don’t waste feed on scrubs; PASTURE in the com- 
bination makes the ONLY cheap pork: DUROCS are 
the greatest grazers. Book orders NOW for October 


nee’ -W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
— —— DUROC BOARS 


Sows all sold. Have a few first-class Boar Bigs left, 
8 weeks, 30 pounds, $10.50; ten weeks, 40 pounds, 
$12.50. Each pig registered in purchaser’s name. Satis- 


action or money back. Write 
LYERLY & SONS, CLEVELAND, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


r cent discount for next 30 days on 8 to 10 
old pigs. Best of blood lines, individuality, 
d prolificacy combined. Ask about them. 


. H. ROGERS, CLYDE, N. C. 


. C. John Orion No. 69221— 


State Fair Winner, and Sire of Winners. 

6, John’s Orion; dam by Highland King. If you 
ant a 3-year, 700-pound boar, with a Peres HOt 
here is your chance. Price for fuick sale $15 

J. J. JORDAN & SONS, Mc CULLERS, N. C. 


O. I. C’s. 
PPR ADR Rg nen 
0. I, C.’s 9. Service Boars all sold. CHOICE PIGS, 
8 to 10 weeks, $15; pairs no akin, 
$28; trios, a8 registered. My herd has never been 
defeated when ‘shown. Some stock out of Va. State 
Champion sow and sired by Va. State Champoin boar, 
Stock must be as represented or money refunded. 
Q. OWEN, Route |, BEDFORD, VA. 





























0. 1. C.’s. ooking orders 
for pigs of Sept. and Oct. 
farrow at $15 each; $28 per 
pair, no-akin, 8-10 weeks 
old, pedigreed. Service 
boars, weight 100 bs, » $30; 
75-Ib. boars $22.50. 
of breeding. 

WwW. ft. Owen, Bedford, Va. 


-FROST’S BIG TYPE O. I. C.’s 


00 SUMMER AND FALL PIGS. 

he that won us 86 prizes at five State 

Pairs. Boars, pairs or trios no kin. Registered 
283. 


free and priced to sell. Addr 
S.D. & 8. H. FROST, Ro ton, Mo. 



































ABERDEEN- “ANGUS 


een =f SIN 


—— ALTAMONT RANGE = 


—For— 
Angus, Angoras and Berkshires 
Special This Week: 

2 REGISTERED ANGUS BULLS 
No. 1—A Blackbird, 22 months old. 
Price $150. 

No. 2—A Queen Mother, 20 months 
old. Price $125. 

Both ready for active service. 
For further information address 
P. W. WORDEN, Megr., 


Tullahoma, Tennessee. 














Two Registered Angus Heifers 

Will calve in December and March 

to service of my magnificent bull. 

Highest quality; choice breeding. 
CARL HAMMER, 

Route 4, Salisbury, N. C. 

ANGUS CATTLE (i202 Shots eee, Dest 


service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. 8. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 

ber of young bulls, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS ..: ‘S 


good individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


J. D. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 
HOLSTEINS 


Kentucky Holsteins ‘Splendid Ball Calves 


Splendid Ball Calves 
at Farmers’ Prices. 
Females, various ages. Service Bulls. Brilliant suc- 
cess of our cattle in the show ring and in making 
A. BR. O. Records prove their superiority. Especially 
desirable for Southern buyers because of acclimation. 














Jeffersonton, Va. 





I am offering a num- 











——— SHORTHORNS 
A Royally Bred Herd 


——In Service—— 

THAXTON WHITE STAR No. 426149. 
Sire is KING’S SECRET—International Champion. 
Grand Sire— 

KING CUMBERLAND—International Champion. 
The matrons for this foundation herd was care- 
fully selected from the best breeding material in 
the United States and Canada. Particular atten- 

tion was given to their milking qualities. 

We Are Offering a Few Young 

Bulls and Heifers for Sale. 
They are of quality and individual merit with 
breeding beyond criticism. Inspection invited. 


MEADOWMERE, 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, Prop., 
HADDOCK, GEORGIA. 














| __ THE SHORTHORN 
Is the Breed for You 


SHORTHORN STEERS are repeatedly and con- 
sistently topping the leading markets. 


SHORTHORN COWS are making milk records 
up to 7,000 pounds in one year. 





A Minnesota Cow has exceeded this record, mak- 
ing the highest core in a contest with 700 cows, 
all dairy breeds competing. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ilinois. 














HORSES AND MULES 


ROAR . y ns 


PERCHERON STALLIONS— | 
MAMMOTH JACKS——BULLS 


We have for sale high-class Per- 
cheron Stallions; Mammoth Jacks; 
Shorthorn and Hereford Bulls 
from six months to two years old, 
and can furnish Percheron mares 
in pairs or in car lots. Write us 
describing your wants. Every- 
thing guaranteed as represented. 
BAUHARD BROTHERS, 


Martinsville, 





Indiana. 








__ AUCTIONEERS © 


—— were 


W. D. “SCOTT, Arlington, Ga. 


Livestock Auctioneer 
and Broker 


CAN SELL YOUR STOCK OR 
SUPPLY YOUR DEMANDS. 








One Double Standard, Registered 
POLLED HEREFORD BULL 
About five years old; weight six- 
teen hundred pounds net; medium 





fat. First check for Two Hundred 
Dollars gets him, fo.b. my station. 
J. F. EASON, Jr., Macclesfield, N.C. 








_GUERNSEYS 


PPro 


FOR SA i. E 
Guernsey 


PRR nsw 








Calves 


of May Rose breeding—Prices 
reasonable. 


WADDINGTON FARM . 


WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 











ae 8 86=—. Aer 
Z For Sale “2 
REGISTERED BULL CALVES 


ROM FINE DAIRY COWS 





F 
Calves grandsons of ‘‘Raleigh Fairy Boy’’, sire of 
40, and ‘‘Noble of Oaklands’’, who has 59 tested 
daughters and oe producing sons. Also will sell 
cows. Vill sell these calves on terms. 


» at once V4 interested 


Z. T. GODWIN ” Jefferson City, Tenn. 
a 








SHORTHORNS ~ 


eee 


Shorthorns and Polled Durhams 


Our 1917 crop of calves, consisting of 45 Short- 
horns and 35 Polled Durhams for sale? Bred 
cows and Heifers. High-clasa cattle at bargain 
prices. Also 

POLAND-CHINA GILTS. 


W.R. MOORMAN & SON, 








Reasonable prices. Dependable warrants 


| Newman & Bowles, Kalntuckes Farm, Bardstown. Ky. 


Box P. F., Glen Dean, Ky. 

















THIRTY ORDERS A DAY: | 
YOU, TOO, CAN DO IT 

















D. H. AND BABY ROSS 
The Progressive Farmer, 

I firmly believe The Progressive Farm- 
er to be the best weekly printed for the 
Southern farmer (rich or poor) and I 
keep continuously saying so and this is 
how I procure so many subscriptions. 

I make it a point to attend sales and 
other gatherings of farmers in my neigh- 
borhood. At one of these I canvassed 200 
farmers and obtained 30 subscriptions. I 
put in the whole day talking the merits 
of The Progressive Farmer and was well 
repaid, 

I make public announcement that I am 
representing The Progressive Farmer and 
this helps. 

I also receive help from others. As an 
evidence of his esteem for The Progres- 
sive Farmer, a public school teacher of 
my acquaintance has secured many sub- 
scriptions for me which I could not land 
myself; this being done merely because 
this public spirited teacher thinks the 
widespread reading of this great educa- 
tional agricultural journal is beneficial to 
his community. 

D. H. ROSS. 

Carroll County, Tenn. 

Write The Progressive Farmer today if 
you have spare time for soliciting sub- 
scriptions. Ours is the best farm weekly 
and we pay the largest cash commission 
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Put Weight on Your Livestock 


Put Dollars in Your Pocket 


With middlings, bran and fine feeds so high in price, the farmer 
who raises livestock must change his feeding system. Because bran, 
middlings and such materials are so well known they command the 
highest prices. Better materials can be secured in Southern grown 
feed materials. They supply protein and carbohydrates for less than 
half the cost. Your money buys feed—not freight, in 


Quai GaaoS 


These feeds are made of such materials as Cotton Seed Meal, 
Cocoanut and Peanut Meal as suppliers of protein, and to supply 
carbohydrates, we use Ground Peanut Hulls, which are two-thirds 
as nutritious as timothy hay and cost less than half the price. 


d cattle raisers can almost cut his Feed bill in two by 
bol: Famed C. & P. Feed. It is made of Cocoanut Meal and 
Ground Peanut Hulls and is fed either wet or with slops. It ana- 
lyzes 16% protein, 5% fat, 35.5% fibre and 67% carbohydrates. 


Our Gubernut Dixie Feed, containing 20% Pro- 
tein, is a eplendid cattle feed, much 
cheaper than Western feeds of lower 
analysis. Itis made of Cotton Seed 

Meal and Ground Peanut Hulls. 


Our book tells how to get 

better feed for less. It 
will be sent free upon 
fequest. Write for it. 


Southern Oil and 
Feed Mills, Inc. 


Petersburg, Virginia 
» (2) 
. Your money pays for feed—not freight 








Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 





How to Get Rich Lands 
(Concluded from page 9, column 2) 


or in that portion of the soil in which 
the organic matter exists in largest 
quantities, for there is to be found 
the largest quantity of available plant 
food. If the deeper soil had large 
quantities of organic matter mixed 
with it, in addition to the deeper 
plowing, then the increase in area for 
the feeding roots would be largely 
increased, but deep plowing alone, 
deeper than say seven inches, or sub- 
soiling, may easily cost more than it 
is worth for increasing the root pas- 
turage, unless there is also mixed 
with this deeper soil considerable 
quantities of organic matter. 

Plowing being an expensive opera- 
tion it is important that the cost be 
not unduly increased by deeper plow- 
ing than the benefits justify. Com- 
pared with the ordinary plowing of 
the South six or seven inches is deep 
plowing and there is scarcely any 
doubt that up to say seven inches 
deep plowing is essential to the best 
results and also economical. It is 
also probable that when there is suffi- 
cient organic matter mixed with the 
soil deeper plowing, at intervals, may 
be economical. Probably the deeper 
the soil can be made by mixing a suf- 
ficient amount of organic matter, the 
better the crop yields will be up to 
much greater depths than are now 
practicable; but when this organic 
matter is put into the soil, under or 
tile drainage established, and a really 
live or active soil obtained to depths 





Bedtime, Sonny 


No chance of a chill if you have a Per- 
fection Oil Heater to warm up the room 
while you undress him. You’ll find a 


hundred uses for the Perfection. 


It’s 


light and easily carried ; sturdy, depend- 


able, safe. 


It’s economical too—espe- 


cially with the present price of coal and 
gas. Eight hours glowing warmth on a 


gallon of kerosene. 


Now used in over 3,000,000 homes. 
Best results obtained with Aladdin Security 


il. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Washington. D.C, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


“, . 
Pk ae 
a 


tie wld 


(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORB 
MD. Charleston, W. Va. 


Charlotte, N.C, 
@harileston, S. G. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


beyond Seven inches, for instance, 
deep plowing will not be more neces- 
sary, but actually less so, except at 
comparatively long intervals. Under 
drainage, deep rooted legumes and 
large quantities of humus are means 
which should be used for reducing the 
frequency and depth of plowing, be- 
cause of the heavy cost of this farm 
operation. 

It, consequently, appears that ex- 
cessively deep plowing or subsoiling 
is an expensive operation which is of 
doubtful economy, except at compar- 
atively long intervals, and under cer- 
tain special conditions. But it can be 
safely stated that moderately deep 
plowing, deeper than is now practiced 
in the South, is one of the agencies 
which must be used in any general 
plan of soil improvement, but consid- 
erable good judgment must be exer- 
cised and this expensive deep plowing 
practiced at comparatively long inter- 
vals and in connection with many 
other agencies in soil improvement, 
or the operation may prove of greater 
cost than the resulting benefits will 
justify. 

The fining or pulverizing of the soil, 
secured in plowing, is of importance 
because it is secured at a compara- 
tively small increased expense in 
power, over and above that necessary 
for breaking and turning the land. On 
the shape of the moidboard largely 
depends the results obtained. The 
short or sharp turn which it gives tle 
furrow slice as it leaves the mold- 
board causing much of the pulveriza- 
tion secured. 

But as these results, as they affect 
soil fertility, are similar to those ob- 
tained’ by general cultivation, their 
discussion may be left to next week’s 
article. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


ONFLICTING influences have been at 

work in the cotton market this week, but 
on the whole constructive factors have pre« 
vailed and the market has been well sustain< 
ed. In fact, new high records have been 
made in many instances. The Savannah 
market has advanced further, and 29 cents ig 
in sight for good middling. Some future 
positions have reached new high levels, and 
the recent market has ruled generally strong. 

Against the market has been the unset- 
tling news from abroad, the chaotic condi- 
tions in Russia and the Italian reverses, 
These have tended to discourage hopes for 
an early termination of the war, and have 
further operated against the cotton market 
by making still more remote prospects for 
relief to the freight tension. The foreign 
developments have had a depressing effect 
on the financial markets, and this by reflect 
ion upon commodity markets in general. 

On the other hand, the cotton market has 
been sustained by the accumulating evidence 
of a short crop, and reports of a very full 
rate of consumption in this country. De-« 
spite all the talk about shortage of labor and 
economy due to the high prices, American 
mills used much more during October this 
year than last year. Conservative people 
now estimate the American consumption for 
the year at at least 8,000,000 bales, and pres- 
ent prices apparently are not restricting the 
use as many thought they would. 

It may be worth noticing that in the fue 
ture markets the near positions are the high 
est, the distant months showing a progre, 
sive discount. So far then as the fut 
market is to be taken as a guide to price, 
is advisable to sell while the greatest , 
city makes prices dearer. The future i 
Known and therefore uncertain, and e 
prudent man must know that these pri 
discount a great deal. We should remem 
what happened last year, and what mat 
happen again. W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 


CLAIMED SALES DATES | 


The Progressive Farmer is giad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held. 

HOLSTEINS 


Dec. 4-5—Brattieboro, Vermont, The Pures 
bred Livestock Sales Company. 














LESSER OF THE EVILS 


Lord Roseberry once mentioned to Dr. 
Creighton that there were times when he 
could not sleep. The bishop remarked: 

“Well, my lord, I never suffer from sleep- 
lessness, for whenever I feel weary I begin- 
to read a sermon, and I am off in a very 
few seconds.” e 

“Ah, my lord,” replied Lord Rosebery, “of 
two evils I will choose the least. Much rath- 
er would I go without sleep than read a sere 
mon.’—The Gem. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 














My Happiest Christmas 


OR our issue of December 22, we invite 
F°.. young people to write letters on:—— 

(1) “My Happiest Christmas.’’ 

(2) “The Gift That Brought Me Most 
Happiness.”’ 

(3) “How 
Christmas.” 

(4) “How We 
mas’.”’ 

Did your young people serenade the shut- 
ins and old people; singing Christmas 
carols? Did you take baskets of good things 
to those less fortunate than yourself? 
Did you visit all the new neighbors, assuring 
them of a welcome to the community? Did 
you have a ‘‘White Christmas,’’ each person 
bringing a gift for the orphans or the poor, 
instead of receiving gifts? If so, tell us 
about it for our Christmas issue. The usual 
prizes will be awarded. 


A HALLOWE’EN PARTY 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


DAY or two before Hallowe’en a few 

years ago, I received an invitation from 
one of my friends to a Hallowe’en party. 
The invitation carried a request of secrecy, 
and that a mask and hood be worn over the 
head, and the body draped in white, black, 
yellow or red. 

-On Hallowe’en night, the guests had as- 
sembled in a dimly lighted room, when three 
deep groans were heard, and the hostess, 
dressed as a witch, led the way to the de- 
ecorated room. We passed in grand march, 
endeavoring to identify each other, and, as 
I made the largest number of correct 
guesses, I received a black cat made of 
candy, as my prize. The masks were then 
removed and the fun degan. 

On the table in the middle of the room, 
there was a tub nearly filled with water, in 
which several apples floated. The one who 
Caught an apple with his teeth received a 
prize. We then sat down before the fire, 
and some one started a weird tale, stopping 
at the most exciting point, and requesting 
each one to carry it on. 

For refreshments, we popped corn, baked 
apples and toasted marshmallows. Just be- 
fore time to go home, a woman, dressed as a 
witch came in and told our fortunes. 

Why can’t more such parties be held in the 
country? A barn or an old attic makes a 
fine place for one. GEORGIA GREGG. 

Summerville, 8S. C. 


I Made Someone Happy at 


Celebrated ‘White Christ- 








League Gives Hallowe’en Party 


N SATURDAY night, November 3, our 

Epworth League entertained the commun- 
ity with our monthly social, which was a 
Hallowe’en party. 

We decorated the house with corn stalks, 
leaves, pumpkin vines and various kinds of 
flowers. Jack-o-lanterns were hanging all 
around the gallery and in the house. 

The girls were dressed as ‘‘spooks” and it 
Was great fun to have the boys guess who we 
were. 

Pinning the tail on the big black cat 
which was tacked on the wall came next and 
the one that pinned it the closest to the 
right place was awarded a prize. 

We then went to the witch’s corner and 
the witch gave us little white cards with our 
fortunes printed on them and a black cat 

awn in one corner. As each one received 

fortune he read it to the crowd. 
bout 10 o’clock sandwiches and hot 
plate were served and after that I read 
Penitent’s Prayer” and “And You 
You Do.” 
e@ games were played, several patriotic 
Were sung, and we bade our hostess a 
ry good-night. 

The result of this was that several new 
nembers joined our League and more people 
are attending, young and old, than have ever 
come before. 

ANTOINETTE LEECH (Age 15). 

Steens, Miss., Route 1, 





Our Neighborhood Thanksgiving 


AST year our neighborhood celebrated 
“Thanksgiving at our schoolhouse. 

Our pastor who was present preached a 
very beautiful and touching sermon, on 
“Thanksgiving.” After this the school gave 
exercises consisting of a welcome address by 
a bright little girl, and a recitation by a man- 
ly little fellow. After this the pupils of the 
Schoo] sang a beautiful hymn, accompanied 
by one of the ninth grade girls at the organ. 

The principal made a splendid little talk 
on “Gratitude,” and a collection was taken 
for the orphans. 

The exercises were concluded by a dinner, 
Which was thoroughly enjoyed by all. When 





this was over some of the young people had 

their pictures made, and the afternoon was 

devoted to games, basket ball being the 

principal game. Sy: 
LaFayette County, Miss. 





A Patriotic Evening 


UR best play was a patriotic evening ar- 

ranged by our music teacher. There were 
six scenes representing the work of the Red 
Cross and our soldiers. 

In the first scene was shown a tent under 
trees, a guard standing near and a soldier 


reading a letter. The school quartette, 
an adjoining room sang appropriate songs. 

Scene two showed a wounded soldier on a 
cot, attended by Red Cross nurses. 

Other good scenes were where the soldier 
bade his mother and sweetheart good bye, 
and “The vacant chair.’’ In the latter a 
mother and child were reading the Bible 
with a vacant chair near them. The quar- 
tette sang the old familiar song, “The Va- 
cant Chair.” 

Red nurses then sang 
Spangled Banner.” 

Wedowee, Ala. 


in 


Cross “The Star- 


M. T. M. 





A Surprise Party 


FEW weeks ago my Sunday school class 
of fifteen girls planned to give a surprise 
party for our teacher and her husband, who 


(23) 1255 


were soon to leave us, as he had been calied 
to take charge of the Y. M. C. A. work in an 
army camp. 

We met on the Guilford College campus in 
front of Founders’ Hall, at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. There we spread our table cloth 
on the beautiful grass and arranged the good 
things to eat. 

Some of the girls brought eggs, some sand- 
wiches, cake and pickles, and others brought 
ice cream, watermelon and muskmelons. 

When the table was ready we went to our 
teacher’s home and invited them out to sup- 
per. After we had eaten we played games, 
which we enjoyed very much. 

GENEVA HIGHFILL (Age 12). 

Guilford College, N. C., Rt. 1. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 





It Lightens the Load 


The use of the proper axle grease‘on your heavy 


wagons not only reduces to a minimum 


the 


wear on axle and hub but also saves your horses 
and prolongs their usefulness. The proper grease 


for you to 


use 1S 


TEXACO 


GRAPHITE 


AXLE GREASE 


There is none better made. 


After 


once used it you will always use it. 


That’s the way it. is with all Texaco Products. 
Texaco Roofing and Texaco Motor Oil, for in- 
stance, always make good for those who use 


them. 


you just as 
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Helping Nature 


Meet the Future 


You know that crops and stock need proper care and 
timely attention,-and you seek to protect your farm and 
its activities against nature’s tearing down forces. 


It pays to watch your teeth as you do your farm—to 
prevent neglect from causing damage. © The front teeth 
that cut, the side teeth that tear and the molars that grind 
—all will keep in good condition if cared for regularly. 
Any one can spare two little minutes a day to insure 
tooth comfort for years to come. 


Use, and have your family use, Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day. To further protect your teeth, let 
your dentist twice a year make an examination for any 
tiny beginnings of trouble you cannot notice. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans the teeth safely— 
and thoroughly. You will like it also on account of it 
delicious flavor, economy and convenience. 


Sold everywhere, or a trial tube sent for 6c in stamps. 
Ask us for book, “Bringing up the Teeth.’’ 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Dept. 93 199 Fulton Street New York City 

















